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Minder 

who 

killed 

baby 

jailed 

for life 


Sarah HaH 

D EMANDS for a national 
register of properly 
screened childminders 
were intensifying last night 
after a woman who hid her 
past as a prostitute with three 
children taken into care or 
adopted was jailed for life for 
murdering five-month-old 
Joseph Mackin. 

- Convicting Helen Stacey, 
aged 41, at Norwich crown 
court, Mr Justice Blofeld 
called for a "searching in- 
quiry" into how she had been 
able to conceal her string of 
convictions for soliciting, her 
depressive illnesses, and the 
fact that three of her four chil- 
dren had been taken into care 
or adopted as infants. 

Norfolk social services in- 
sisted it had carried out a de- 
tailed review of Stacey's reg- 
istration — but admitted that 
the checks had foiled because 
she had lied on her applica- 
tion form by foiling to dis- 
close her previous married 
name and stating that she 
was not cm drugs. She would 
not have been registered if 
the foil background had been 
known, it said. 

Joseph’s parents, Tony and 
Corinn Mackin, said they had 
concerns about the checks the 
council made before register- 
ing the mother of four. In a 
statement made as they left 
court, they insisted: "We do 
not want Joseph to have died 
in vain and will therefore 
continue in our efforts to es- 
tablish whether adequate 
checks were undertaken by 
the authorities on Helen Sta- 
cey’s registration as a 
childminder.’’ 

The jury of eight men and 
four women took seven hours 
and 35 minutes to return a 
majority verdict of 10-2 that 
Stacey had murdered Joseph 
by shaking him vigorously in 
a Dash of temper. The verdict 


Prescott 
hails road 
revolution 


Keith Harpor 
and Paid Brown 


T HE most radical 
ehang i* in trans- 
port policy since 
motorwa ys were 
Invented was yes- 
terday unveiled 
by John Prescott, the Deputy 
Prime Minister — but legisla- 
tion to Implement the 
changes will have to wait at 
least two years. 

An enthusiastic Mr Pres- 
cott who has endured months 
of cabinet wrangling over foe 
contents of his much-delayed 
white paper, declared: “After 
20 years in foe wilderness, 
this is the day transport pol- 
icy bursts into the light of a 
new dawn. There is a clear 
mood for chang e and 1 am in a 
mood to deliver it” 

The thrust is to tax conges- 
tion through tell and com- 
pany car park charges, divert- 
ing the proceeds into public 
transport Its aim is to per- 
suade one in 10 car users to 
give up their vehicles, and the 
rest to use public transport 
more often. 

But the main planks of the 
strategy require legislation, 
and there are no firm dates in 
foe white paper for their 
implementation. 

New taxes, expected to 
raise £1 bDllon by 2005, and a 
new strategic rail authority 
which would impose tougher 
regulations are Mr Prescott’s 
most ■important targets- But 
he admitted last night that 
they would have to fa k e their 
place in the crowded legisla- 
tive programme. 

Mr Prescott wanted quicker 
action but has been held back 
by Tony Blair, who feared a 
backlash from middle Eng- 
land’s two-car famili es. The 


Helen Stacey yesterday before the jury’s verdict that she murdered Joseph Marian (top left) photograph: hndlaykembbi 


was met with a cry of “Yes!” 
from the public gallery where 
Mr Mackin, an air traffic con- 
troller, and his wife, an auxil- 
iary nurse, appeared stunned. 1 
In foe dock, Stacey, of North 
Walsham. Norfolk, .sank to I 
her chair and became con- ; 
vulsed in silent sobs. 

Tbe jury had heard that | 
severe head injuries were In- 
flicted in “a classic case of 
shaken baby syndrome" — 
foe same fete that met eight- 
month-old Matthew Eappen, 
the baby killed by an pair 
Louise Woodward. 

During the six-day trial, foe 
court heard how Joseph, a 
“happy, smiley boy”, had 
been killed an May 13 1997. 
two days after his christen- 
ing, after Stacey shook him 
“backwards and forwards as 
hard as possible'’. 

At 7am. when Mr Mackin 
left him and his two-year-aid, 
sister Samantha at the child- 


minder’s, the chubby 171b 
baby was his usual self But 
by 5.15pm. when he returned, 
Joseph was “floppy like a rag 
doll’’ and on the point of 
death. He died in hospital 
shortly afterwards. 

Stacey, who vehemently de- 
nied shaking him, main- 
tained the baby had been 
“grizzly" all day. with her de- 
fence arguing the injuries 
could have been sustained be- 
fore Joseph was in her care. 

Sentencing Stacey, a mar- 
ried former pensions admin- 
istrator, the judge told her 
she had murdered a helpless 
c hi l d in her care. 

* “For reasons which are not 
wholly dear, you lost your 
temper with him and shook 
him with such ferocity that 
he met his death. As a result 
of that, that riaafh will remain 
a tragedy for his parents and 
relatives for foe rest of their 
lives. I expect it will be a trag- 


edy for you and your husband 
tea It was. a terrible thing to 
do," he said. 

Calling for an inquiry, he 
said: “I think it is in the pub- 
lic interest that the public 
should have the greatest con- 
fidence in childminders. Dp 
and down the country, we aU 
know there are many many 
public-spirited childminders , 
who do a most marvellous job 1 
but none of us want to see a 
situation where the public 
loses confidence.” 

Jackie Ballard, the Liberal 
Democrats' women’s spokes- 
man, whose Commons motion 
seeking a register for child- 
minders was backed by more 
than 160 MPs, said last night 
“No one can completely 
remove the risk of something 
going wrong but the Govern- 
ment should draw up a 
national registration scheme 
for people who work with 
children.” 


David Htnchliffe. Labour 
chairman of the Commons 
health select committee, 
urged ministers to introduce , 
a “social care register”, 
which he said was under 
consideration. 

The Education and Employ- 
ment Department, with the 
Health Department, is cur- 
rently consulting about foe 
regulation of early education 
and day care. It asks what 
requirement should be set 
undo: the Children Act, in- 
cluding consideration of po- 
tential carers' backgrounds 
and the rircumstances under 
which criminal record checks 
should be made. 

Norfolk social services said 
a review of Stacey’s registra- 
tion had been carried out 
“thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously'" and exonerated its 
staff from blame. 
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new taxes are therefore un- 
likely to bite until after the 
general election in 2002. 

The apparent lack of minis- 
terial urgency was reflected 
in Mr Prescott's admission 
that there will be a further 
round of consultations later 
this year before the new taxes 
are implemented. 

However, the white paper 
met widespread acclaim. The 
CB1 said it was a step In the 
right direction hut action was 
needed to get results. It feared 
the parking tax was “a blunt 
Instrument”. 

Even the motoring organi- 


sations praised Mr Prescott, 
though the RAC said the Gov- 
ernment must “mind the gap 
between vision and reality". 

Bus and light rail operators 
were ecstatic. But among 
many interest groups there 
were fears that the programme 
would delayed through Lack of 
early legislation. 

Stephen Joseph, director of 
the environmental group. 
Transport 2000, welcomed the 
white paper but said: "We 
would like Mr Prescott to go 
further and fester, with more 
carrots and sticks to cut the 
traffic. The good ideas are al- 
ready out there — green com- 
muter plans, home deliveries 
from shops, quality bus and 
rail services, safe routes to 
school low-speed zones. We 
are disappointed that foe big 
out-of-town supermarkets are 
not to face any car par king 
charges and will therefore 
continue to undermine town 
centres.” 

Tony Juniper, campaigns 
director of Friends of the 
Earth, said: “Transport policy 
has turned an important cor- 
ner. Radical change is com- 
ing. The acid test will come 
when you compare the num- 
ber of those travelling alone 
to company cars In three 
years’ .time compared with 
now. Prescott had pulled off a 
coup to get these policies 
through against the doubters 
in No 10 and foe outrage from 
the powerful motoring lobby" 

Gillian Shephard, the Con- 
servatives' transport spokes- 
woman, said it was “jams 
today and taxes tomorrow. 
There will be extra taxes for 
turn to page 2, column 5 
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New move to force trial of Lockerbie bomb suspects 



ten Black 

Diplomatic Esfitor - 

B ritain and the us 
have decided that two 
Libyans accused of the 
Lockerbie bombing can be 
tried in The Hague under 
Scottish law, reversing their 
position that justice can only 
be done under their jurisdic- 
tion — and shifting the onus 
on to Colonel Gadafy to hand 
them over. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, and Madeleine 
Albright, the US secretary of 
statu, are to make the an- 
nouncement simultaneously 
in London and Washington in 


the next few days, the Guard- 
ian has learned. • . . 

The U-turn follows growing 

evidence that the campaign to 
isolate Libya through sanc- 
tions was beginning to 

crumble in the face of an 
obdurate Libyan leader. 

The two allies reached agree- 
ment earlier this month bat 
the announcement has been 
held up pending a new govern- 
ment in the Netherlands, 
whose approval is required for 
the trial to go ahead. 

Abdel Basset al-Megrahi 
and T Jim In KTinliftih Fhimah, 
described as "Libyan intelli- 
gence agents, were accused in , 
November 1991 of planting 
the suitcase bomb that killed ! 


270 people on Pan Am flight 
103 over Lockerbie on Decem- 
ber 21 1988. 

It was the worst act of 
terrorism in recent British , 
history, and there have been 
several conflicting theories 
and much speculation about 
who was responsible. Libya 
has consistently refused to 
hand over the men, despite 
the imposition of United 
Nations sanctions which Brit- 
ain and the US are finding in- 
creasingly hard to maintain 
in foe face of their refusal to 
accept a third country trial 

For nearly seven years both 
have insisted that the trial 
can be held only in Scotland 
or foe US. They rejected as 


disingenuous Libyan r-iaimn 
that the two could not get jus- 
tice under such jursidiction. 

The move will be welcomed 
by families of the British vic- 
tims, long frustrated at foe 
impasse. They have urged 
that London and Washington 
should show flexibility. 

Libya has not yet been in- 
formed of the new position, 
which Is likely to follow 
closely a proposal made by 
the Arab League and the 
Organisation of African 
Unity, which have said Col | 
Gadafy will accept a court op- 
erating under the Scottish 
legal procedure. Under this 
proposal it would have an In- 
ternational panel of Judges in- 


stead of a jury, presided over 
by a senior Scottish judge ap- 
pointed by Tony Blair. 

The Hague Is home to foe 
International Court of Justice 
and the Bosnia War Crimes 
Tribunal- If the two men are 
handed over, and c on victed, 
special arrangements would 
have to be made for their 

imprisonment 

Diplomats believe it Is un- , 
likely that Col Gadafy will 
agree to surrender the men 
but argue that if he does not, 
it should be easier to rein- 
force the sanctions. 

In recent months both gov- 
ernments have watched with 
Twnmrt-ing alar m as they have 

become isolated over the 
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sanctions In the Arab world, 
Africa and beyond. They have 
concluded that fogy need to 
regain the initiative. 

Both countries also want to 
focus their energies an main- 
taining UN sanctions aga in st 
Iraq, still seen as a significant 
international threat in the 
way that Libya no longer is. 

Only last week Italy said it 
wanted to normalise relations 
with its former colony, while 
Mrs Albright was furious 
when the Egyptian President, 
Hosni Mubarak, obtained UN 
permission on humanitarian 

grounds to visit Col Gadafy, 
suffering from a broken hip. 
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Prescott rides to 
nation’s rescue 



Simon Hoggart 


I HAD an Important appoint- 
ment yesterday. I missed it 

— rd made the mistake of 
taking a privatised train — 
but this didn't matter since at 
least 1 was in time for John 
Prescott's epoch-making 
statement about how we 
should all travel on public 
transport. 

Nor was the 46 minutes 
spent motionless in stifling 
heat outside Waterloo en- 
tirely wasted. (Railtrack, a 
vastly profitable monopoly, 
spends a pitiful amount on 
maintenance, so delays like 
this are a daily event) 

As I waited I was able to do a 
few sums on the back of a time- 
table (I always take a work of 
fiction on long journeys). Yes- 
terday on Radio 4, Mr Prescott 
had said that if present trends 
continued, we would soon 
need "a motorway ISO lanes 
wide between here and 
Leeds". 

It's a metaphor he's used be- 
fore, though the number of 
lanes seems to have risen 
from 100. Assuming a three- 
second gap between cars, and 
an average of two people per 
vehicle, this highway would 
enable the entire population of 
Leeds to transfer to London in 
four hours, and everyone in 
London to move to Leeds in 
Just under two days. 

If s a classic example of poli- 
ticians* hyperbole, being both 

meanin g! flnri inacc urate. 

You might as well say that, 
since the temperature yester- 
day was 50 degrees higher 
than on January 20, "if pres- 
ent trends continue. the temr 
perature will he 135 degrees 
on Christmas Day, and thou- 
sands will die from heat- 
stroke". 

The Tories had decided to 
barrack Mr Prescott, which 
was a mistake. It’s like hook- 
ing Frankenstein 's monster 
up to the lightning conductor: 
every Jolt renews his energy 
and aggression. 

They laughed at everything. 
Last year, he said, two records 


had been broken. “One mil- 
lion rail passengers com- 
plained, ami a record number 
of rail miUlnnalres were cre- 
ated. What an Indictment of 
privatisation]" 

And so it is. But Labour 
could have killed It If they had 

pmmiaflrt tn i-Pnatinnaligp 

They are almost as much to 
blame as the Tories. 


fallen!" he added. They cer- 
tainly have on our route: 
every time the driver lets In 
the clutch three more pen- 
sioners hit the floor. “Car 
drivers sit In congestion for 
hours!" he went on. “In their 
JagsT yelled a Tory, referring 
to Mr Prescott's official lim o 
and similar private runabout 

There should he better 

training for bus drivers. “The 
one I met yesterday could ben- 
efit from a visit to charm 
school — probably the same 
one I attended,” he added, 
puzzlingly. Perhaps he didn't 
realise: you're not supposed to 
take your Jag on the bus. 

'Tor too long, the bus has 
been seen as a workhorse. I 
would like it to be a race- 
horse.” They guffawed in 
mockery ("Who wrote this 
stuff? Did you?”), though Mr 
Prescott has been far better 
educated than most of them. 

And when he declared: “Let 
no one say we are not putting 
our money where our mouth 
is,” they rolled around in er- 
satz paroxysms, because they 
know that what we ready need 
is an Integrated Syntax Policy 
for John Prescott 
This could be enforced by 
one of the many new quangos 
he announced yesterday. The 
Ford Quango — that has a 
ring. As does the Vauxhall 

Viagra. 

Listeners to Mr Prescott 
need to he assured teat once a 
noun has arrived, a verb will 
be available soon afterwards. 
They are fed up with words 
that are too short for rush- 
hour demand — and it is al- 
ways rush hour in a Prescott 
speech — so that priority be- 
comes “prity”, ownership 
“o'shlp”, and hypothecation 
sounds as If he is in the grip of 
an asthma attack. 

It's simply not good enough 
to have to wait ages for one 
pronoun, then find a convoy of 
four, next to each other in the 
same clause. 

One thing we do know. Pri- 
vatisation (or "prizun" as Mr 
P calls it) cannot be the 
answer. We could not afford 
the subsidy. 


Review 


Exotic opulence 
is so oppressive 


Tim Ashley 


King Roger 

The Proms 

K AROL Szymanowski's 
King Roger Is an un- 
steady parable about hu- 
manity's need to come to 
terms with what D H Law- 
rence once perilously termed 
“the dark gods”. 

Like The Plumed Serpent 
(coincidentally published in 
1926, the year of the opera's 
premiere) it posits a vision of 
cultural renewal that sweeps 
aside the repressive formality 
of established Western 
religion and demands accep- 
tance of the Irrational forces 
embodied in the rejected de- 
ities of pre-Christian 
paganism. 

The plot derives from Eu- 
ripides' Bacchae. heavily 
laced with a combination of 
theosophy and Nietzsche. The 
hierarchical structure of Rog- 
er's Sicilian court, where 
Christianity and Tainm rub 
shoulders, is undermined by 
the appearance of a mysteri- 
ous shepherd, proclaiming a 
new god and preaching a doc- 
trine of spiritual, sensual and 
emotional wildness. 

The shepherd is later identi- 
fied as Dionysus, though the 
Imagery that surrounds him 
also links him with the play- 
fill, flute-playing Krishna. 
King and court slowly 
succumb to his influence, 
though Szymanowski eventu- 
ally subverts Euripedes' 

ori ginal. 

Roger, instead of being 
physically torn to shreds like 
Fentheus, accepts the destruc- 
tion and recreation of his 
world and ends up, like Nietz- 
sche’s Zarathustra, heralding 
the “new dawn” as the sun 
rites once more on his 
universe. 


It’S lofty, daunting s tuff , and 
it makes for an opera that 
bites off more than it can 
chew. Dramatically it is very 
static and there are times 
when you are conscious of a 
disparity between subject 
matter and score. 

Its lushness is unremitting, 
as if the seductive stranger- 
god were already present from 
the off Syzmanowski's evoca- 
tion of Christianity, all tolling 
gongs and unresolved chant- 
ing. is as exotic as the pagan- 
ism that supersedes it, which 
means that the opera's ideo- 
logical conflict Is undermined 
by its continuous sonic 
opulence. 

Like Lawrence (and also 
B M Forster and the Mann 
Brothers, Thomas and Hein- 
rich), the Polish Szymanowski 
saw Mediterranean sensual- 
ity as a corrective to north 
European emotional chilli- 
ness, though the music's heat- 
drenched torpor, shimmering 
chromatics and lustrously 
shifting orchestration seem 
oppressive rather than liber- 
ating by the end. 

No one can have doubts 
about the performance, 
though, which was lovingly, 
enthusiastically conducted by 
Simon Rattle, one of Szyman- 
owski's great champions, and 
phenomenally played by the 
CBSO on peak form. 

There was great singing, 
too, with Thomas Hampson in 
wonderful voice as the 
anguished King, Elzbieta 
Szmtka rapturous and radiant 
as his wife, Roxanna, and 

Ryszard Mlnklevicz making 

an astonishing sound — un- 
real, alluring, yet oddly gen- 
derless — aa the shepherd. 

A recording is currently 
being made with the same 
team. Buy it when it cranes 
out though you might need a 
cold shower at the end ofLtto 
recover. 


Men to lose grip on benefits 


Lucy Ward 

Potted C orr e sp ondent 


T HE Government is 
drafting proposals 
to aid the decades- 
old practice of pay- 
ing family benefits 
automatically to fathers. 

Harriet Harman, the Social 
Security Secretary, wants to 
see an end to a system which 
treats men as chief earners 
even if they are not working 
and do not manage the family 
budget 

A pilot scheme to be 
launched shortly will test 
"benefit splitting”, under 
which part of the total cur- 
rently received by the man in 


a jobless household would be 
paid to the female partner to 
reflect the sum designed to 
support her and her children. 

That would leave men with 
no more than a nominal st nm 
to spend on th e mselves, while 
women managed the house- 
hold budget 

The proposal, which in the 
jargon of family benefits rep- 
resents a “wallet-to-purse” 
shift, would apply to the basic 
safety net benefits avail able 
for flwniitea in which neither 
partner works: income sup- 
port or income-related Job 
seekers’ alkmance. 

Ms Harman, who as minis- 
ter for women recently called 
on every government depart- 
ment to scufinise an policy 


areas to examine their impart- 
an women, is determined to 
modernise a welfare system 
established In 1948 in res- 
ponse to the needs of post-war 
society. 

The proposal to split bene- 
fits also suits the Govern- 
ment's aawwta of pncooradtie 
all who are able to work to do 
so. Paying out-of-work bene- 
fits directly to women under- 
lines the thinking that they 
are now expected to seek em- 
ployment. Fifty years ago, 
William Beveridge made 
dear that a key prin cip le of 
the welfare state was the sup- 
port of the seven out of eight 
married women not in paid 
employment but fulfilling the 
vital role of “ensuring the 


adequate continuance of the 
British race”. 

At present, the state treats 
women as responsible for 
money to be spent on chil- 
dren, though not for adult 
benefits in a two-adult house- 
hold. MMhexs currently claim 
child benefit and family 
credit, the benefit for tow-in- 

COme wn rirtng ftmiTiwi 

.Pressure to ensure that 
benefits reflect the changed, 
nde of women was respon- 
sible for the Government’s 
concession that the new 
working flunflles tax credit; 
to replace fondly credit next 
April, can.be paid to either 
partner, according to choke. 

Early plans to award file 

credit' tD the Mghw warning 


partner — usuafiy the man — 
were' dropped after women’s 
groups and foe ministers for 
women pointed to the “purse- 
to-wallet” effect 

The new benefit-splitting 
proposals are intended to 
bring about atmfiar equality 
for non- working households, 
though couples will not be 
obliged to switch to the new 
system. A pilot scheme will 
run in fawniwm with research 
on . how households an bene- 
fits spend, money, and partic- 
ularly the way financial res- 
ponsibilities are s hared 
between men and women. 

DSS sources said yesterday: 
“The curre nt system Is based 
on file assumption that, al- 
though both partners In a 


couple may have been work- 
ing, when, they are both out of 

work the man js the bread- 
winner’. This Is about un plck- 
ir^g assumptions that date 
haeir decades.” 

Sources say that the change 
would not impose significant 
extra administrative costs on 
the already stretched benefits 
service, since the system is al- 
ready set up to allow partners 
to be paid benefits separately. 

The first details of benefit- 
splitting proposals are un- 
veiled today in a DSS docu- 
ment, Women and Social 
Security. The paper analyses 
the impact of DSS pedicles on 
women, as part of the new 
requirement applying to all 
departments. 



In a man's world. . -Anna Ford who outstripped her legendary wine assault on Jonathan Aitken with with a wide-ranging attack on male TV colleagues photograph; martw argles 


Anna Ford breaks 
the bad news on 
‘pathetic’ Birt and 
‘silly old’ Sir Robin 


John E zard 


C ONFESSING “I no 
longer care about 

malting a mistake '*, 
Anna Ford yesterday laid 
into television’s mostly 
male high and mighty with 
a verve which far out- 
stripped her legendary 
wine-hurling assault on 
Jonathan Aitken. 

The newsreader called 
BBC director general Sir 
John Birt “pathetic”. Sir 
Robin Day “a silly old 
fool”, and Esther Rantzen 
“a tough old thing with a 


temper”. Ms Rantzen’ s hus- 
band Desmond Wilcox had 
“a terribly bad temper” 
and Sir David Frost could 
“take a running Jump”. 

She crowned a spirited 
Interview — eagerly pro- 
moted in Radio Times — by 
declaring: "We have such 
political correctness In this 
country it drives me potty 
and makes me want to take 
off my clothes and swear 
very loudly in public.” 

Last night the Six 
O’clock News and Radio 4 
presenter appeared to have 
got away with it. In an ano- 
dyne statement, the BBC 


Al Fayed in clear 
over safe boxes 


Duncan Ca m pbell 
Crime Correspondent 


OHAMED Al Fhyed 
win not face prosecu- 
tion over allegations 
that Harrods employees 
broke into safe deposit boxes, 
it was announced yesterday. 
None of the seven people 
arrested will face charges, it 
was confirmed. 

Mr Fayed was arrested In 
March after voluntarily going 
to a central London police 
station to be questioned about 
allegations made by his busi- 
ness rival. Tiny Rowland. Mr 
Rowland had claimed that his 
safe deposit box at Harrods 
had been broken into and 
valuable items stolen. 

The director of security at 
Hamids, John McNamara, a 
former Metropolitan Police 
officer, was also arrested in 
March, as were Mark Grif- 
fiths, Mr Fayed's personal as* 
slstant and Paul Handley- 
Greaves, his bodyguard. None 
will face charges. 

Scotland Yard has been in- 
vestigating since last year al* 


legations of theft and crimi- 
nal damage in connection 
with Mr Rowland's safe de- 
posit box and another belong- 
ing to Helga Schwarzschild, 
who said she had lost heir- 
looms worth £100,000. 

A spokesman for Scotland 
Yard said yesterday that, 
following advice from the 
Crown Prosecution Service, 
there would be no prosecu- 
tions. The statement added 
that the Inquiry had now 
ended. 

Mr Fayed greeted the deci- 
sion as a “triumph for truth”. 
He blamed his arrest on a 
vendetta by Mr Rowland, 
who lost his struggle with 
Mr Fayed for control oT Har- 
rods in 1985. 

"The announcement by 
police is the only outcome we 
have ever expected,” Mr 
Fayed said. "It is regrettable 
that it has taken IS months to 
reach it but there can be no 
argument that the police in* 
vestlgatlon has been anything 
other than thorough and ex- 
haustive.” Allegations of theft 
had been a “total fabrica- 
tion", he said. 


said: "All the events 
reported took place some 
time ago. Those that 
related to the BBC were 
dealt with at the time." 

No official inquiries were 
expected. She won some 
senior BBC hearts anew by 
adding in the interview: “A 
lot of women find squat, 
overweight men of 6ft Wn 
terribly sexy. Even bald- 
ness can be attractive.” 

Ms Ford, aged 54, a wid- 
ow with two daughters, 
ranged wider by calling for 
a ban on “obscene” sexu- 
ally explicit girls' maga- 
zines such as Sugar and 
Morel “Headlines such as T 
came home and found my 
mum bonking a stranger on 
the living-room carpet* are 
so unsavoury. They don't 
discuss friendship or the 
joy of simple things.” 

Of TV, she said: “I some- 
times worry about what my 
daughters [Claire, 16, and 
Katie, 12] see. The agenda 
on soaps is so ratlngs- 
driven and extreme that 11 - 
y ear-olds have a clear idea 
about incest, rape, abortion 
and most human tragedies 
but not about happiness. 


Prescott 

hails 

road 

revolution 

continued from page 1 
road users, more regulation 
and bureaucracy.” 

For the Liberal Democrats, 
Matthew Taylor said the 
paper was 'Tang on words but 
short on actions. He has foiled 
to take on the 'big business 
Interests of out-of-town shop- 
ping and leisure centres. He 
has failed to change the com- 
pany car tax system which 
means gas guzzlers will con- 
tinue to gain at the expense of 
public transport users.” 

The white paper will give 
local authorities power to 
raise taxes locally to be spent 
on local projects. The Local 
Government Association wel- 
comed the scheme and said it 
showed the Government 
trusted local councils. 

Ben Hamden. director of the 
Pedestrians' Association, said: 
"Britain’s 91 million pedestri- 
ans will thank Mr Prescott for 
recognising their Interests for 
foe first time. The test win be 
whether and how quickly its 
warm words are turned into 
more crossings, better pave- 
ments. pedestrian areas and 
safer routes to schooL" 


“No one reads a book, 
talks about music or says 
how kind someone Is. The 
overall feeling is of a trou- 
bled, difficult world and 
the constant drip, Uke a 
tap, Is our children 

cynical. When they're 
older, I think they'll say — 
‘How could you have dime 
this to us?* ” 

Sir John Birt and senior 
colleag u es were flayed for 
accusing her of “errors of 


judgment” in an election 
interview- with Kenneth 
Clarke. “I thought how 
pathetic that the BBC Isn’t 
robust enough to realise 
we’re here to question 
those with power. It was In- 
sulting to Kenneth Clarice, 
who’s perfectly capable of 
locating after himself.” 

Her derision of Sir David 
Frost and Michael Parkin- 
son was far their conduct as 
colleagues at TV-am in the 


1980s, when the wine as- 
sault an Aitken occurred <*1 
consider that good taste, not 
bad temper”). Sir David 
phoned after she was 
sacked, saying: “Good news. 
They're not firing me.” 

Sir Robin Day had told 
her she was given a TV Job 
only because men wanted to 
sleep with her. “I pushed 
Urn into a rose bush for 
that. I have explosions 
which can surprise people-" 
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Scott Fitzgerald: Second with The Great Gatsby 


Ulysses tops Americans’ best 1 00 novels 


Martin Kettle in Washington 
finds Random House’s list of 
the century’s best fiction hasr - 
little room for younger writers 


B EGUN by many but 
finis bed by few, and 
banned as obscene 
for most of the 
inter-war years, 
Janies Joyce’s Ulysses has 
been voted the finest English- 
language novel of the 20th 
century by a poll of mainly 
American writers. 

Joyce's still revolutionary 
booh tops a list of the 100 best 
novels published in Engiisb 
since 1900. The list was com- 
piled for the New York Mod- 
em Library publishing com- 
pany. a branch of Random 
House, by literary' judges who 
included Maya Angelou, A. S. 
Byatt and Gore Vidal. 

After Ulysses in the top five 
are F. Scott Fitzgerald's The 
Great Gatsby, Joyce’s Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, Vladimir Nabokov’s Lo- 


lita and Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World. 

The United States perspec- 
tive of most of the judges is 
reflected in the bet that 58 of 
the top 100 titles are by Amer- 
ican writers. Of the remain- 
ing 42 books, 39 are from Brit- 
ain and three — all. by Joyce 
— from Ireland. The list con- 
tains no novels by writers 
based in other parts of the 
English-speaking world. 

The top five novels origi- 
nally tied fbr first place, and a 
second vote was necessary to 
place them in the final order. 

The board members who 
took part constitute a formi- 
dable constellation of mainly 
American writers and intel- 
lectuals, though few of them 
are very young. The board 
consists of Maya Angelou, 
Daniel Boorstin, A.S. Byatt, 


Christopher Cerf, Shelby 
Foote, Vartan Gregorian, i 
Larry. McMurtry, Edmund 
Morrisi, John Richardon, 
sArthjjr Scfalesinger Jr, Wil- 
liam £tyron and Gore Vidal. 

The board consulted many 
other writers and invited 
opinions from what a spokes- 
man yesterday called “a lot of 
different people with relevant 
knowledge". It was the brain- j 
child of the former Random , 
House president Harold 1 
Evans. Random House pub- 
lishes 59 of the chosen 100 
novels, including the first 
legal .US edition of Ulysses in 
1934, 

Asked to defend their selec- 
tion yesterday, Mr Vidal said 
he thought the top five were 
“about right”, while Mr 
Schlesinger said they were 
“sensible”. Mr Foote, while 
agreeing about Ulysses and 
The Great Gatsby, said be bad. 
"trouble with the others”. Mr 
Styron said Ulysses was “the 
watershed novel of the 20th 
century from which all mod- 
ernism flows". 

Like all such lists, this top 
100 contains some choices 


about which there will be 
fierce dispute. Yesterday Ms 
Byatt tokl the New York 
Times the list was “typically 
American.", and she believed 
it should have contained 
books by Patrick White, Boris 
Lessing and Mary McCarthy. 

Only one novel in the top 10 
Is by a living author — 
Joseph Heller's Catch-22, 
which was written in 1961. 
And the list finds surpris- 
ingly little room for younger-, 
generation writers on either 
side of the Atlantic. Absent 
are British writers such as 
Martin Amis, Julian Barnes 
and Irvine Welsh, as well as 
Ireland’s Roddy Doyle. 

Women also get short 
shrift, with only eight on the 
list, headed by Virginia 
Woolfs To The Lighthouse, in 
15th place. Others are Carson 
McCullers, Edith Wharton 
(twice), Wflla Gather, Muriel 
Spark. Elizabeth Bowen, Jean 
Rhys and Iris Murdoch. 

Absent are Ivy Compton 
Burnett, Katherine Mans- 
field. Toni Morrison and 
Pearl Buck, who in 1938 be- 
came only the second Ameri- 


can writer to win the Nobel 
literature prize. Margaret 
Mitchell's Gone With The 
Wind, one of the most popular 
'American novels ever writ- 
ten, fails to qualify too. 

By contrast with a list pub- 
lished in Britain in 1997 fbr 
the Waterstone’s chain, there 
are virtually no books of 
childhood or young adult- 
hood- The Waterstone's list 
based on customers' votes, 
placed J. R. R. Tolkien's The 
Lord of the Rings trilogy in 
first place, yet neither it nor 
The Hobbit makes the Ameri- 
can list 

Nor do books by A. A. 
Milne, C. S. Lewis, Roald 
Dahl, Kenneth Grahame or 
Ricbard Adams — all of 
whom scored well on the Wa- 
ters tones list 

Possibly the most striking 1 
literary eclipse is of H.G. 
Wells on both lists. If such a 
list bad been compiled half 
way through the century, 
writers such as John Gals- 
worthy, Flann O'Brien, J.B. 
Priestley, Upton Sinclair and 
Robert Tressefl would almost 
certainly have featured. 


Stephen Moss 

on a US male, 

middle-aged 

selection 

A S THE century closes, 
we are obsessed by bests 
and worsts, by indices of 
greatness and awfnlness. 
List-makers offer easy-to- 
absorb histories — deadli- 
est dictators, top rock stars, 
best books. 

Waterstone's generated 
coverage last year with its 
“100 greatest books of the 
20th century”, and Random 
House has attempted some- 
thing similar, sure that we 
will want to argue with its 
version of literary history. 

In a sense, it falls at the 
first fence. Once you set 
your criterion as books first 
published in En glish, you 
rule out most of the world, 
and many of the greatest 
writers of the century. 

A. S. Byatt, one of the 
judges, called it “typically 


American”. It is more than 
that — it is typically male, 
middle-aged American, 
with lots of solid but now 
largely forgotten inter-war 
books by toe likes of Sin- 
clair Lewis, Theodore Drei- 
ser, Richard Wright and 
John Dos Passos — books 
that sought to define Amer- 
ica at a time of social up- 
heaval and would have 
been influential to these 
judges in their youth. 

Ulysses is predictable at 
number one (though prefer- 
able to Waterstone's The 
Lord of toe Rings); Gatsby 
sits happily at two; and Lo- 
lita deserves number four. 
But lucky for Nabokov be 
chose to write it in English 
(bis third language). How- 
ever, Brave New World and 
Darkness at Noon have no 
place in a top 10, and they 
underline the desire to 
reward subject matter 
rather than literary achieve- 
ment, gravity not greatness. 

The panel has extended 
Cyril Connolly’s 10-year test 
of a book's quality to atom 
30 years. There are few 


books published after 1960 
— nothing by Thomas Pyn- 
chon, Patrick White, John 
Updike, Margaret Atwood 
or. Peter Carey. J.D. Salin- 
ger’s The Catcher In the Rye 
is at 64 (ludicrously low); 
Salman Rushdie's Mid- 
night's Children at 90 
(ditto), and V. S. Naipaui's A 
House fbr Mr Biswas is at 
72. Anyone not American or 
British is ignored: Rushdie 
and Naipaul appear as hon- 
orary Brits. 

One could go on — no 
Christina Stead, no Toni 
Morrison, no Don De Lillo, 
no Truman Capote, no Ber- 
nard Malamud. no Irish 
writers except Joyce — and 
Random House hopes we 
will, because that's the 
point, to generate debate 
and sell books. 

Bnt instead, let’s orga- 
nise our own list: toe great 
novels of toe century, in- 
cluding work in transla- 
tion. but excluding fat 
books by American men of 
the 1930s and 1940s. The 
world will look very differ- 
ent away from Main Street. 


Police promise child pom inquiry after brash with campaigner 


Ian Traynor in Bonn 


A CRUSADING Flemish 
anti- pornography cam- 
paigner last night won 
a promise of a multi-national 
police investigation into wbat 
is believed to be one of the 
most extensive and violent 
child pornography rings ever 
discovered. 

Marcel Vervloesem, who 
uncovered the racket alleged 
to involve thousands of chil- 
dren — including IB-month- 
old babies — and up to 300 
men across the globe, handed 


over his evidence of the pom 
ring to police after two days 
of high drama in the Flanders 
village of Morkboven. During 
that time he was arrested and 
his house was raided. 

After a meeting with a Bel- 
gian Investigating magistrate 
who promised Mr Vervloe- 
sem that the Belgian, Dutch 
and German police would In- 
vestigate the paedophilia and 
child pornography network, 
Belgian and Dutch police offi- 
cers met Mr Vervloesem in a 
car park in the town of GeeL 
There they took possession of 
a computer disk containing 


9,000 pictures of explicit sex- 
ual violence against children. 

"We gave the stuff to the 
police because this time they 
promised to investigate prop- 
erly, but we didn't give them 
everything." Mr Vervloesem 
told the Guardian last night 
“I’m going to help the Dutch 
police in their work.” 

Mr Vervloesem. aged 45, of 
the Morkhoven action group 
which has been investigating 
child pornography fbr almost 
10 years, has a long history of 
conflict with the Belgian judi- 
cial and police authorities, 
which are widely reviled in 


Belgium because of their 
bungled investigations into a 
series of notorious paedophile 
scandals. 

Earlier yesterday he was 
hauled away from his home 
screaming that he was being 
Illegally arrested. 

The police searched his 
modest family home in Mork- 
hoven but apparently failed to 
find what they were looking 
for — child pornography, 
computer data on interna- 
tional paedophile networks 
and personal records ob- 
tained from two known child 
pom peddlers. The evidence 


obtained by the campaigner 
centres on the Dutch seaside 
town of Zandvoort, near 
Amsterdam. 

The Belgian police, who 
had no arrest warrant, were 
acting at the request of the 
Dutch police. They kept Mr 
Vervloesem's home under 
surveillance at the weekend, 
raided it and briefly detained 
Mr Vervloesem on Sunday 
night before releasing him. 

They returned again yester- 
day to take Mr Vervloesem 
away for questioning. 

The company clerk and 
tether of three has long been a 


thorn in the flesh of the Bel- 
gian authorities, alleging ju- 
dicial and political cover-ups 
of serious cases of paedophi- 
lia and child pornography. 

For several years, the cam- 
paigners produced evidence 
of a child pom ring centred 
on Madeira and handed it 
over to the police. Nothing 
happened until last Novem- 
ber. when the evidence was 
shown on Dutch television. 
Arrests and convictions of 
paedophiles in Belgium, Hol- 
land and Portugal followed 
promptly, but this was years 
after Mr Vervloesem had 


given the material to the 
police. 

"It's a scandal, an absolute 
scandal We’ve had no sup- 
port from the police or the 
government since 1992.” Mr 
Vervloesem said. 

Given the degree of mis- 
trust between the two sides. 
Mr Vervloesem had earlier 
refused to band over com- 
puter disks and personal 
papers he had obtained dur- 
ing a two-year investigation 
which resulted in the expo- 
sure of the child porn ring 
last week. 

In addition to the disk with 


the child pom pictures, he 
also has the names, phone 
numbers, bank account de- 
tails and e-mail addresses of 
up to 300 people whom he al- 
leges are involved in the 
worldwide child porn 
network. 

In response to Mr Vervloe- 
sem's detective work, the 
Dutch police last week estab- 
lished a 15-strong task force to 
investigate the porn ring. 
They also seized copious ma- 
terials from the flat of a mur- 
dered Dutch computer dealer 
who was at the centre of the 
paedophile ring. 
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PC’s killer 
may appear 
at Bentley 
appeal 


The Guardian Tuesd ay July -jj lgjg 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T HE man whose fatal 
shooting of a police- 
man Jed to the hang- 
ing of Derek Bentley 
in 1953 may give flesh evi- 
dence at Bentley's appeal, it 
emerged yesterday. 

The Court of Appeal was 
told that Christopher Craig, 
who shot dead PC Sidney 
Miles during the robbery of a 
warehouse in Croydon, 
Greater London, in 1952, was 
available to be called to give 
evidence. Craig, aged 61, 
would be asked about evi- 
dence he did not give at his 
trial on the advice of his 
counsel. He was released from, 
jail in 1963 and has worked as 
a plumber and farmer. 

The court was also told that 
the jury had been “poisoned 
and pressured" by the trial 
judge. The former Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Goddard, had 
acted with “blatant preju- 


The summing up 
was so weighted 
as to be unfair. The 
jury were poisoned* 


dice” a gainst Bentley and de- 
prived. him of a fair trial. 

It was suggested that police 
officers could have invented 
the now-famous words “Let 
him have It, Chris" because 
they would have been fam- 
iliar with the phrase from a 
similar case in which a police 
officer had been shot. ' 

The appeal against Bent- 
ley’s conviction for PC 
Miles's murder follows a 
referral from the Criminal 
Cases Review Commission. 
PC Miles was shot by Craig, 
but at 16 he was too young to 
hang. Bentley had already 
been arrested at the time 
the shooting but was con- 
victed on the grounds that he 
had knowingly taken part in a 
joint enterprise. 

Edward Fitzgerald QC, for 
Bentley, told the Lord Chief 
.Justice Lord Bingham, sitting 
with Lord Justice Kennedy 
and Mr Justice Collins, that 
the case had provoked much 
public disquiet, for good 
reason. A young man with a 
mental age of 1Z had been con- 


victed, had his appeal dis- 
missed and had been hanged 
in the space of three months. 
Such punishment was “noth- 
ing short of cruel”. 

Mr Fitzgerald said Bentley 
was convicted an the basis of 
having incited Craig with the 
words “Let him have It” lon g 
before PC Miles was even on 
the scene. Bentley always de- 
nied saying the words, and 
Craig has continued to deny 
they were said. 

There was good reason to 
doubt that they were ever 
spoken, said Mr Fitzgerald. 
Other incriminating state- 
ments attributed to Bentley 
were examples of classic 
police “verbals”. 

Referring to the other case 
of a police officer who was 
shot, in which an accomplice 
railed Appleby was alleged to 
have used the same words, 
Mr Fitzgerald said it was “too 
striking a coincidence” that 
Bentley, aged 19 and of lim- 
ited intelligence, should use 
the same words as had caused 
the conviction of Appleby for 
the murder of a policeman 10 
years earlier. 

“It is for more likely that 
the police attributed to him 
words that would have been 
well-known to all members of 
the force to damn him." 

The trial judge had behaved 
outrageously, said Mr Fitz- 
gerald. His summing up had 
been in “the language of an 
advocate and an intemperate 
advocate ... He did not make 
one single point in the de- 
fence’s favour.” 

The judge denounced Bent- 
ley’s daim that he did not 
know Craig had a gun as in- 
credible: “Can you believe for 
a moment that if Bentley had 

gnrtg Qn thift »r p«iitinn with 
thin boastfrll young r uffian . . . 
he would not have told Bent- 
ley he had a gun?” 

The judge had also fold the 
jury that the police officers 

concerned “showed the high- 
est gallantry and resolution; 
they were conspicuously 
brave. Are you going to say 
they are conspicuous liars?” 

Mr Fitzgerald said: “The 
whole summing up was so 
weighted as to be unfair." The 
jury were being poisoned and 
pressured.” Bentley, for from 
encouraging Craig to shoot, 
had been docile and co-opera- 
tive after his arrest “Putting 
it bluntly, it was a trial that 
was blatantly unfair." 

The case continues today. 
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Martin Bell and his new wife. Fiona Goddard, answer questions together during a session in their garden. The event was declared a ’one-ofT 

Lady in cream chimes with Bell 


MP in the white suit presents his 
camera-shy wife to the media 
and then declares news blackout 


David Ward 
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E bridegroom 
wore white, but 
then Martin Bell, 
the 59-year-old 
newly-married in- 
dependent MP for Tatton in 
Cheshire always does. 

The bride, 32-year-old 
Fiona Goddard, wore 
cream: a long linen Jacket 
with ankle-length flowing 
skirt, a double row of 
pearls and a pair of 
sunglasses. 

“I think it’s no secret that 


Fiona would rather face a 
firing squad than a photo- 
call,” said Mr BelL “1 have 
to say she’s not a shy per- 
son except where cameras 
are involved.” 

The happy couple met the 
media yesterday In the trim 
garden of Mr Bell’s cottage 
home in Great Bud worth, 
Cheshire, sat on a bench on 
the immaculate lawn, but 
declined to embrace. “No 
kissing shots.” warned the 
MP. 

They explained that they 
were wearing much the 
same sort of clothes as they 


Court told mental breakdown after show was unprecedented 

Hypnotist denies stage 
victim was humiliated 


Nick Hopkins 


T HE hypnotist Paul 
McKenna yesterday 
denied humiliating 
and coercing a man 
who tus "horrendous'' 

experience on stage turned 
him into a schizophrenic. 

Mr McKenna said on very 
rare occasions members of 
the audience fainted, cried, or 
developed headaches, but in- 
sisted nobody had ever had a 
mental breakdown. 

He told the High Court that 
Christopher Gates, whom he 
hypnotised during a show in 
High Wycombe, Buckingham- 
shire, four years ago. Joined 
in role-playing games 
enthusiastically. 

"My show is a fUn show,” 
said Mr McKenna. “People 
choose to participate In it If 
anyone shows any sign of dis- 
tress, any at all, I would ask 
them iT they wanted to leave 
the stage, or ask them to leave 
the stage." 

Asked if he thought hypno- 
tism could precipitate mental 
illness, he said: "I did not be- 
lieve it then, and I do not be- 
lieve it now.” 



Paul McKenna: would ask 
anyone distressed to leave 

Mr Gates, a ftimiture pol- 
isher, of Downley, Bucking- 
hamshire, is suing Mr Mc- 
Kenna for £200,000 damages, 
claiming the hypnotist was 
negligent during the perfor- 
mance. 'He was admitted to a 
psychiatric uni t nine days 
after the show suffering from 
acute schizophrenia, and has 
not worked since. 

Last week, Mr Gates, aged 


30, said he was put under 
enormous pressure during 
the performance. He admitted 
volunteering to be hypno- 
tised, and was made to believe 
he was a ballet dancer, the 
Rolling Stone Mick Jagger, an 
intepreter for space beings 
and a naughty schoolboy. Still 
in a trance, he was told that a 
woman was wearing special 
glasses that allowed her to see 
him naked. 

Mr Gates's girlfriend. Bev- 
erley Gibbs, said he seemed 
compelled to get up on stage, 
and witnesses told the court 
Mr McKenna may have “un- 
covered’’ a schizophrenic 
weakness in Mr Gates. 

Mr McKenna told Mr Jus- 
tice Toulson that he had not 
put any members of the audi- 
ence into a trance before in- 
viting volunteers to get on 
stage, and could not explain 
why Mr Gates jumped out of 
his seat as If he was already 
under a spell- "1 remember he 
was keen to participate and I 
remember him he was the 
star of the show and enjoyed 
the experience.” 

Mr McKenna denied Cl a i m s 
that Mr Gates covered bis 
groin with his hands during 


the magic glasses routine, 
and that he bad pulled them 
away. He also denied telling 
Mr Gates that he would tell a 
priest his darkest secrets un- 
less he handed him £5. 

“I may have said, ‘You 
don’t want me to tell them 
[the audience] about the vicar 
and the sheep, do you?’ ” 

But he said be had not 
taken any money from Mr 
Gates. 

Mr McKenna said he had 
hypnotised between 20,000 
and 30,000 people since the 
mid-1980s, and only a dozen 
had ever been ill afterwards. 

Ear lier, retired hypnotist, 
James Cordean, claimed he 
had warned Mr McKenna not 
to include skits in bis show 
that could put people under 
stress. “It was degrading to 
hypnotism. 1 told hizn it was a 
no, no.” 

Roger Henderson, QC. 
cross-examining, alleged that 
Mr Cordean, whose stage 
name was Doctor Q or Doctor 
X, bad held, a grudge against 
him Mr McKenna since their 
days working together on the 
British Council of Profes- 
sional Stage Hypnotists. 

The hearing continues. 


School sex alert over 
hepatitis risk to pupils 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


T eenage pupils at a 
West Country school 
who had sex with a local 
woman may have contracted 
tte liver damaging hepatitis 
B virus with which she has 
been diagnosed. 

Warning letters were sent 
out last week to parents and 
BJjpdians of children at the 
7«>-pupfi Paignton Commu- 
nity College in Torbay, 
Devon, following an emer- 
gency meeting between col- 

SjfcuS!® IooU heaIth 

Unconfirmed reports sug- 
gest up to 40 of the college's 
15- and 16 year-old pupils may 


have had sexual contact with 
the woman, who lives inraTiy 
and is believed to be in her 
early 20s. 

Health officials also fear pu- 
plls may have shared drug- 
taking equipment with her. 

Pupils who have been In 
contact with the woman are 
being offered a blood test to 

see if they have the virus. 

South and West Devon 
health authority confirmed 
yesterday that a case of the 
disease had been diagnosed In 
a young adult In the town. 

Spokesman Paul Courtney 
added: "Because of this, a let- 
ter has been sent to parents of 
child re n at Paignton Commu- 
nity College giving some 
background information. 


British aid 
worker killed 


Lucy Hannan 


A SENIOR British aid 
worker was shot dead 
by a gang of robbers in 
a Nairobi bar on Sunday 
night 

Colin Baker — appointed in 
May as assistant Africa direc- 
tor for the British charity 
ActlonAld — was shot twice 
in the chest and died on the 
way to hospital 
Witnesses said Mr Baker, 
aged 45, was drinking alone at 
the popular expatriate night 
spot. Pa pal oca, when it was 
stormed by five armed men. 
The robbers shouted at cus- 


tomers to lie down In the local 
language, KlSwahili, and 
pointed guns at the cashier 
behind the bar. It Is not clear 
whether Mr Baker was 
caught in the line of fire, or 
was shot when he foiled to 
respond Immediately to 
instructions. 

ActionAld yesterday de- 
scribed Mr Baker as "one of 
its most experienced and 
respected members of staff” 
who worked with “commit- 
ment and passion”. 

Mr Baker Is the second 
Briton to be murdered in Ke- 
nya this year. Roy Chivers, a 
former detective, was stabbed 
in February while on holiday. 


had worn for their secret 
wedding In Canterbury on 
Friday. 

“It was raining so there 
was no point in wearing 
anything particularly 
spe cial. ” said Ms Goddard. 

Asked to define what at- 
tracted her to her new hus- 
band. she replied: “It’s a 
beggary of love that can be 
reckoned.” This sounded at 
first as gnomic as Eric Can- 
tona but turned ont to be 
fr om Shakespeare. 

The quotation was 
slightly wrong — Antony 
says to Cleopatra: “There’s 
beggary in the love that ran 
be reckoned” — but every- 
one eventually got the 
point; and besides, her hus- 
band bad misquoted Kip- 
ling all through the general 
election and got away with 
ft- . 

The newlyweds will ap- 
pear in public together for 
the first time on Saturday 
(the gooseberry fair in the 
village of Lower Peover) 
but the honeymoon does 
not sound much fun. 
mainly because the bride 



The couple face the media at their joint press conference 


will not be on the post-nup- 
tial trip. On Sunday. Mr 
Bell leaves with a parlia- 
mentary delegation for Bu- 
rundi and almost as soon as 
he returns goes into hospi- 
tal for surgery on bis hip. 

But Mr Bell made it clear 
that his wife (Ms third), 
who works as a project 
manager for a design com- 


pany in London, will not be 
an MP*s wife in the Chris- 
tine Hamilton mould -but 
would get on with her own 
life and tend her own gar- 
den. “I wish to announce 
that this is the first, last 
and only press conference 
at which Fiona will ever 
be,” he said. 

Ms Goddard had been so 


anxious to escape the media 
when he announced his can- 
didacy for Tatton that she 
fled to Malta for the dur- 
ation of tbe election. “I had 
to call her up on May 2 last 
year and say: Ttn sorry. I've 
won’. She has taken ft very- 
well. Obviously I'm de- 
lighted. Tm a really happy 
man and I hope that a happy 
MP Is not going to be a less 
effective MP." 

Ms Goddard supported 
his decision to stand for 
Parliament. “1 thought it 
was incredibly brave.” She 
said. "I think if a man bas a 
mission to do good, of what- 
ever sort, no one should 
stop him.” 

After Mr Bell announced 
that he would, with some 
regrets, keep his promise to 
stay at Westminster for just 
one term, the couple 
retreated into the cottage 
with Its Iethally low beams. 
“Now people know who 
Bell’s belle is. we hope 
that’s the end of the mat- 
ter” was the parting shot 
from die MP in the Suffolk 
regiment tie. 


Boy, 12, gets 
3 years for rape 


Martin Wafamnrtght 


O NE of the youngest rap- 
ists to come before a 
British court was sen- 
tenced to three years* deten- 
tion yesterday and put on the 
register of sex offe nd ers for 
life. 

The mother of tbe boy. who 
was 12 when he raped a five- 
year-old girl in a Leeds ceme- 
tery last September, burst 
into tears as sentence was 
passed at the city’s crown 
court 

The girl's uncle, also 12 at 
the tfm«* of the attack, was 
given 12 months’ detention 
for indecently assaulting his 
niece at the urging of the 
other boy. He was placed on 
the sexual offenders register 
for five years. 

Judge Arthur Myerson QC, 
rejected defence pleas that the 
assault. In which the girl was 
told that she was going to be 
shown “what daddies do to 
mammies”, was sexual ex- 
perimentation by children 
unaware of its gravity. 

“This punishment should 
serve as a warning to other 
boys reaching puberty that 
little giris are not to be used 
for sexual purposes,” he said. 
“Such behaviour goes far fur- 
ther than sexual experimenta- 
tion that has got out Of hand. 
She made such attempts to 
stop you as she could, bearing 
in mind her a g e and her 
slight build, but you took no 
notice.” 


The judge told tbe court 
that the girl had suffered psy- 
chologically as well as physi- 
cally from the rape. She had 
lived with her young uncle in 
what was described as a 
respectable family, and bad 
had to find a new home. 

Judge Myerson censured 
the unde for foiling to protect 
the child as a relative should, 
and of giving way to threats 
from the rapist If he did not 
join the attack. \ 

Sentencing of the boys had 
been adjourned for social ser- 
vice reports from May 29, 
when a jury convicted the 
boy, now 13, of rape. The 
uncle admitted indecent as- 
sault and gave evidence for 
the prosecution at his friend's 
trial. 

Timothy Stead, for the 
young rapist, said the attack 
had been motivated by sexual 
experimentation and that 
neighbours had stood by the 
boy and allowed him to mix 
with their children. 

Howard Crowson, for the 
uncle, said he had shown 
remorse and had suffered 
from the disruption of his 
home and withdrawal from 
school, where he had been 
taunted by other children. 

Only one other 12-year-old 
has been convicted of rape in 
Britain, a member of a gang 
who received five years youth 
detention last year for his 
part in a group attack on an 
Austrian tourist. Neither boy 
may be named because of 
legal restrictions. 


Warnings urged 
on TV violence 


Stuart Malar 


T elevision viewers 

should be provided with 
dear warnings and addi- 
tional information about pro- 
grammes containing violent 
scenes, according to a report 
published yesterday. 

The extra safeguards, using 
unamb iguous language and 
likely to include a teletext- 
based warning system, would 
prevent viewers being “am- 
bushed” by violent content, a 
joint working party of the 
BBC, the Independent Televi- 
sion Commission and the 
Broadcasti n g Standards Com- 
mission said. 

The report — the first col- 
laboration between the three 
organisations — included a 
new statement of common 
principles, already agreed by 
broadcasters, covering the 
portrayal of violence. It states 
that tills should always be 
editorially or dramatically 
justifiable; that programmes 
avoid suggesting violence as 
an appropriate solution to 
problems; and that In report- 
ing or depicting violent crime 
programmes should avoid 
glamorising it or promoting 
fear of crime. 

The principle of the nine 
o'clock watershed should be 
“vigorously defended” and 
tbe emerging multi-channel 
landscape of digital services 
should “continue to uphold 
established UK femlly view- 
ing policies”. 


Charles Denton, chairman 
of the working part)*, said: 
“These proposals represent a 
sensible, proportionate res- 
ponse to the issue of the por- 
trayal of violence on televi- 
sion . . . We believe that these 
safeguards meet the current 
concerns of the viewing 
audience." 

He stressed that there was 
no Increase in concern about 
violmce among the majority of 
viewers. "What we are con- 
cerned to do is to make certain 
that viewers cannot be am- 
bushed by programme content 
they do not wish to see.” 

Watchdogs are now bolding 
discussions with teletext com- 
panies to find a common page 
on all channels where view- 
ers can find out about the vio- 
lence in each show. Teletext, 
the working party decided, 
would reinforce the message 
to viewers who tuned in after 
a pre-programme warning 
had been given. 

It rejected high-technology 
“electronic gate-keeping de- 
vices” such as the V-chip. 
which block material unsuit- 
able for some viewers. They 
offered an "inadequate, 
quick-fix solution” which 
could lead in fhture to broad- 
casters relaxing their 
standards. 

Symbols that remained on 
screen throughout a pro- 
gramme to warn viewers of 
violent content were also dis- 
missed as being more likely 
to attract the very viewers 
they were supposed to warn. 





As it is, men sometimes seem to me as certain 
primates do to biologists; yes, they have 99 per cent 
of the same genetic make-up as myself, but oh, that 
one percentile point makes such a difference. 

Linda Grant 
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Baby murder 
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Mackm . . . Died after Stacey’s unsuitability as 
ciiild minder emerged as her temper flared 
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hBe! who hid 

her dark 

js» 

side 



Sarah Hall on the woman who 
kept her past of prostitution, 
shoplifting, children in care and 
depression from social services 



Council ‘went 
further than 
the official ? 
guidelines’ 


Rory Carroll 


N orfolk county 
council yesterday 
urged the rest of the 
country to follow Its 
tightened-up child minder 
vetting procedures In the 
aftermath of the Helen Stacey 
murder case, but conceded 
that no system was foolproof 
The council has gone be- 
yond official guidelines by de- 
manding certificates from ap- 
plicants’ previous marriages 
— a precaution which could 
have saved five-month-old 
Joseph Mackin by revealing 
Stacey’s history. 

The council relied on infor- 
mation given by the applicant 
in accordance with official 
guidelines. 

David Wright, the council’s 
social services director, said: 
“We followed the procedures 
set down by the Department 
of Health and did exactly 
what was required. Unfortu- 
nately Mrs Stacey did not 
give us the full names she had 
been known by.” 

As well as marriage certifi- 
cates, the council will insist 
on a medical report on an ap- 
plicant from a general prac- 
titioner. 

But Mr Wright said the ad- 
ditional checks and improved 
information technology could 
never guarantee that such a 1 
case could not arise again. 

“If somebody still wants to 
pull the wool over our eyes, I 
have no doubt they may well 
get away with it But we have . 
done as much as we can 1 
reasonably do.” 

He said his county’s deci- 
sion to go above and beyond 
government guidelines was 
“sensible for the country as a 
whole". 

Pressure mounted nn the 
Government to follow Nor- 
folk’s example and close loop- 
holes which campaigners fear 
could enable a similar inci- 
dent to happen. 

Andrew Sangar, aged 31. 
whose eight-month-old daugh- 
ter died after violent shaking 
! by a child minder, since con- 
victed of manslaughter, said 
it was too easy to become 
registered. 

The lack of a nationwide 
■ scheme ■ meant that authori- 
PHOToofMPHt fndlay KEMSffi ties did not have to adopt any 


W HEN Tony and 
Corinne 
Mackin reluc- 
tantly opted for 
a registered 
child minder for their slz- 
montb-old baby Joseph, and 
his two-year-old sister Sa- 
mantha, Helen Stacey seemed 
the ideal choice. 

The twice-married mother 
lived nearby, could work flexi- 
ble hours and — just five 
months earlier — had been ap- 
proved by Norfolk Social Ser- 
vices. She appeared devoted to 
her own baby, nine-month-old 
Monique, kept her semi-de- 
tached home immaculate and 
“was very safety conscious". 

“She had all the necessary 
certificates, including first aid. 
Everything was how it should 
be," said Mrs Mackin, a 36- 
year-dd auxiliary nurse and. 
former child m*»der who had 
been forced back to part-time 
work by financial necessity. 

But, despite the reassuring 
image, all was not as it should 
be. The 41-year-old was a for- 
mer prostitute with four con- 
victions for soliciting and two 
for shoplifting whose three 
older children had been taken 
into care or adopted. 

A bureaucratic loophole — 
caused by social services' fail- 
ure to check if she had a pre- 
vious married name — en- 
sured her past went 
undetected. Had it been 
revealed, it would have 
barred her from child 
minding. 

The only child of Ivan and 
Brenda Green, she was 
brought up on an estate on 
the edge of Norwich and be- 
came a prostitute in her \ 
teens. At 17, she met her first 
husband. Nick Owen, a gam- 
bler and criminal 23 years her 
senior, In a caravan park res- 
taurant. They married in 
1975. when she was 18, and 
the same year she was con- 
victed for soliciting and he of 
living off immoral earnings. 
She spent two days in 
Holloway prison, north Lon- 
don, and he was fined £600. 

•‘It was easy money,” 
recalled her former husband 
and erstwhile pimp. “She 
would earn £660 perweek-" 
Owen, with whom she had 
two children and whom she 


Helen Stacey... Lived nearby, could work flexible hours and had been approved by social services 
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improvements, he said. “We 
think unannounced spot 
checks are needed. You can’t 
always control tempers, 
which is the core of the prob- 
lem, but you can pick up 
where some of them are 
negligent" 

There are 98.000 registered 
child minders in England a nd 
Wales, who provide day cere 
and education for more than 
350.000 children. 

There is no nationwide 
register, although child mind- 
ers have to register with local 
authorities. 

Police also check on the ap- 
plicant and any other adult In 
the household. 

Social services also have to 
consider factors such as pre- 
vious experience and qualifi- 
cations — but training Is not 
compulsory. 

There is no central log 
recording the number of 
people struck off or those not 
allowed on the list. 

However, these apparent 
loopholes disguise the fact 
that child minders are more 
regulated than other profes- 
sionals in the child care 
industry. 

Gill Haynes, chief executive 
of the National Childmindlng 
Association, pleaded for the 
public to retain confidence in 
the profession, saying the Sta- 
cey case was extremely rare. 

"No system of regulation in 
any profession can be fool- 
proof; but the standards of 
registration and inspection 
for child minding are rigor- 
ous,*’ she said. 

“It is reassuring that as a 
result of this case Norfolk 
have tightened up on their 
procedures." 

The association called for 
more training, standardised 
registration and police vig- 
ilance. 

The Department for Educa- 
tion and Employment, which 
took over responsibility for 
child care in April, promised 
yesterday that calls from MPs 
and parents for tighter regu- 
lation would be incorporated 
into its consultation process 
on child care and early care. 

"We win he seeking to es- 
tablish what can be learned 
from this case and making 
sure that any such lessons are 
circulated widely," said- a 
spokeswoman. 


divorced In 1983 after separat- 
ing three years earlier, de- 
scribed the defendant as a 
once striking woman. “She 
was a blueeyed blonde. She 
was always smart She al- 
ways had lots of her own 
money to spend," he said. 

But she had a more secre- 
tive, and darker, side. “She 
was very quiet She would not 
let anybody know what she 
was up to,” said Owen. "She 
would never get Into conver- 
sations with you" confirmed 
his sister Denise Olley, aged 
54, who babysat for Stacey’s 
eider daughter, now 21. “We 
never knew her to get angry, 
but she would stay In the car 
when we dropped off the 
baby. And she would just go 
off when she wanted to." 

Such apparent detachment 
may have been connected to 
the depressive illnesses 
which plagued her from her 
late teens, and which she also 
failed to reveal to social 
services. 

“She never harmed the 
baby — she was in perfect 
shape when social services 
took her but sbe would do daft 
thing s like leave her,” said 
Mrs QUie. When the baby was 
six months old. she was taken 
in care after the couple left 
her in their car as Stacey 
went shopping and Owen 
popped into the bookies. 

Stacey volunteered her , 
second daughter, now 19, for 
adoption at birth and she was i 


fostered, and subsequently 
adopted by the couple caring 
for her elder sister. The fam- 
ily now run a hotel in Pal- 
mouth, Cornwall. A third 
daughter, now aged 17, was 
placed with a private adop- 
tion' agency at birth.. Stacey i 
had separated from Owen by i 
this stage. | 

From the early 1980s, sbe : 
began to reinvent herself; be- j 
coming a secretary and even- 
tually working her way up to 1 
the post of pensions adminis- : 
trator at the Norwich Union. 
In the late 1980s sbe met her I 
second husband, John Stacey, i 
aged 46. then a hotelier but 
now a Norwich Union office 
worker. The couple set up 
home in the market town of 
North Walsham, and began to 
bring up their daughter, now 
23 months old. 

It was the birth of this baby, 

in August 1996, which 
prompted her to contemplate 
becoming a child minder. As 
she explained to Norwich 
crown court “My husband 
had taken a job which did not 
pay so much. We need the 
money but I would not want 
to leave my daughter with 
anyone else. 1 decided to find 
something to do at home." 

Her landlady, Sally Body, a 
former registered child 
minder, suggested the change 
of career, having frequently 
left her son Oliver with her 
without incident “He stayed 
with her once or twice a 
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Tony and Corinne Mackin arrive at Norwich crown court 
yesterday to hear the verdict photograph; rob howahth 


month for a couple of years. 
There was no problem with 
her looking after Oliver and I 
would not have left hinj there 
if there were," Mrs Body told 
the court. “Even now,” she in- 
sisted, she would {dace him in 
her friend's care. 

Stacey applied to Norfolk 
Social Services, who, under 
the Children Act 1939, asked 
her for two detailed personal 
references, details of any mar- 
ried names and her maiden 
name, previous convictions, 
and medical flinuMw; . 

The mother-of-fbur omitted 
the name Owen, failed to 
mention the convictions, the 
history of depression or the 
three older c hi l d ren. Safety 

checks were carried out on 
her home, her competence as- 
sessed by a day care officer, 
and a first aid course com- 
pleted. But her murky past 
remained hidden. 

At first, an went well From 
mid March, Stacey began to 
care for Caroline Hibbs, a 
two-year-old whose parents 
were happy with their treat- 
ment “Caroline always camp 
home happy and dean, and I 
always found her (Stacey) 
normal, cheerful and 
relaxed," Tracey Hibbs, the 
wife of an RAF serviceman, 
told the court 

But two months into her 
new profession — on her fifth- 
day of caring for the Mackin 
children — her unsuitability 
emerged as her temper flared. 

During the hearing Stacey 
emerged as a quietly spoken 
woman with a pat explana- 
tion for everything. The 
mother who told Tony 
Mackin she was “gob , 
snacked" by his son’s death, 
and insisted the “chubby smi- 
ley” baby had been “snufEly 
and grizzly” when he was 
dropped off by his father. 

In police interviews, she 
questioned the competence of 
the baby’s parents in an at- 
tempt to shift responsibility 
and, in court, she tried to 
shirk blame as she insisted: 
“Knowing what I know, when 

Mr Mackin came and he 
[Joseph] was crying. I should 
have said, ‘Sorry, I am not 
having him’.” 

The tragedy is that she ever 
had him in the first place. 
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Time cuts out Hie middleman to bring you 
this top spec notebook with crisp sharp TFT ■ 
colour screen, massive 64Mb RAM memory, 
last 4.1Gb hard disk storage, full 24x CD 
multimedia, the latest Intel" Pentium" 
processor and Windows 98. Everyth rig lor 
just £1258 +VATI 

Order now and get top quality 
software worth over £800 FREE! 
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• 128-bit 3D 2Mb graphics m 

• TV-Out for large screen TV 
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• IBM Gold speech recognition 

• Microsoft Windows 98 
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Last day of a young life 


£ 1479S 


Exec model only. 

Includes Microsoft Autoroute Express 
UK. 5 top games (RRP £145). joystick, 
headset microphone and over 13 CD 
muBfmecfia titles (RRP £325) far just 
£99+ VAT = £116.33 tnc. VAT. 


Advanced l>nt»irnn are Standard 

EZ gSdo Tbucfi pad pointing device and B4 toy Ml k*yixsard - 

M+BH Battery and AC Power actaptofrtarger too to MOw auto 
. sensing • inter 430TX Mly irStemium compitam system board 
* AB Standard Port* Inducing two USB Porte, TVOut mkafloyaUc*. 
External SVGA. Zoomed video pan. mpsnsion bus, Mttei, psraM, 
infra-red part, PSAnouse. joyHJcWiwfl, 2 PCMCIA SOB. • Doze, sleep 
end suspend modes * Dmenetone 2B7 x 230 x mm; weight 6.G b. 

“its got a faster processor than the Compaq 
Armada 7350MT, larger hard disk than the IBM 
ThinkPad 380XD - model 3808AUK, double the 
memory of the Toshiba Satellite Pro 460CDT and 
costs a lot less than alt three!” 
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THIS isihe timetable of the lose 
day in the Ufe QffUx-rrumth-old 

Joseph Mackin. 

4am Joseph wakes for his nor- 
maMeed. Mrs Mackin gives him a 
bottle and goes back to bed. 
540am: Mr and Mra Mackin get 
up. Mrs Mackin dresses daugh- 
ter, Samantha now three, white 
Mr Mackin dresses Joseph. - 
ajEOanc Mrs Mackin leaves for 


Little Ptumstead hospital, Nor- 
folk. "Ha was kicking about mak- 
ing cooing noises Qke he usuafly 
did," said Mrs Mackin. “He was 
lying In the oot looking at the 
mobile.'" 

7am: Mr Maddn drops Joseph 
and Samantha off at Stacey's 
house then travels to work at 

RAFCoffishaii. u i passed him to 
the chfidmlndar and he gave her 
! ablg smile end I left," he said. 


7am to noon: Joseph spends 
the morning sleeping, playing 
with a rattle, looking at the fish in 
the Staceys’ fish tank and the 
flowers in their garden. 

Noon: Lunch. Stacey said that 
he ate his “firsts" but could not 
finish hto chocolate pudding. 

3pm: Stacey said that he started 
to take a turn lor toe worse, his 
eyes raffing, hb breathing be- 
coming shallow, and starting to 


lose control of his head. The 
prosecution sate that It Is around 
this time that he was shaken. 
‘S-ICium Mr Mackin arrives — 
mo re than an hour tater than 
denned. 

Joseph is “floppy Dkea rag 
doll" in his chair and on the point 
of death. Doctors attempt to 
revive him but to no avaiL _ 
& 20 pm: Doctors declare 

Joseph dead. 
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Lockerbie: the West takes a gamble 


Most of the world has lost its taste for punishing Libya. Ian Black reveals how the US and Britain are hoping to regain the whip hand 


N early 10 years 

after the worst act 

of terrorism in 
contemporary Bri- 
tish history, the 
decision to agree to the Lock- 
erbie bombing suspects being 
tried in a neutral venue — ex- 
pected to be announced later 
this week — offers the first 
chance for justice to be done. 

It represents a dramatic 
turning point In the long and 
exhausting battle of wins be- 
tween the United States and 
Britain on the one hand and 
Colonel Muammar Gadafy on 
the other — a battle that 
began when Libya’s leader 
was blamed for the deadly 
suitcase bomb placed on a 
Boeing jet. probably in Malta, 
just before Christmas 1988. 
and which brought mayhem 
and carnage to the Scottish 
town over which the plane 
broke up. 

For Libyans and many 
Arabs, Lockerbie has become 
a byword for American-in- 
spired arrogance, another ex- 
ample of superpower readi- 
ness to use the blunt 
instrument of sanctions, like, 
those Imposed on Libya, to 
bully smaller countries. 

For relatives of the 270 vic- 
tims of Pan- Am flight 103 — 
American, British and others 
— it was a personal tragedy. 
Many had all bat given up 
hope of seeing the two Liby- 
ans under suspicion brought 
to trial. 

Britain and the US always 
insisted that the two, mem- 
bers of the Libyan intelli- 
gence services, must face trial 
either in Scotland or the US, 
and argued that Libyan 
claims that the me n could not 
expect justice in these venues 
were simply disingenuous. 

Pressure from the relatives 
has certainly had some effect 
In changing the stance of Lon- 
don and Washington. But the 
key lies In the sense both cap- 
itals now have that without 
some movement on the West- 
ern side. Col Gadafy would 
never budge. 

Lockerbie has been high on 
the Labour Government's 
agenda since It took office in 
May last year, when it or- 
dered a review of the evi- 
dence, though so for there has 
been no public hint from the 
Foreign Office or elsewhere of 
the extraordinary turnaround 

in Hip case. 

Ihdeed, Libya itself has yet 
to- be to informed of the 
chang e of heart by Britain 
and the US, but there have 
been preliminary contacts in 
recent days through the 
United Nations secretary-gen- 
eral, Kofi Annan. 

There must be grave 
doubts, however, that Col Ga- 
dafy will allow two secret 
agents to appear in any court 
Most Libya-watchers agree 
that to do so would be to ex- 
pose his own regime to a 
charge of state terrorism. 


So while there is dearly no 

guarantee that the suspects 
will come to court, the Brit- 
ish- American agreement to a 
neutral venue puts the onnq 
squarely on Libya to comply. 
This — given that interna- 
tional support for the Anglo- 
American position has been 
withering away — should 
make It easier to maintairt 
Libya’s Isolation if it does not 
comply. 

Few details are known of 
the precise offer to be made to : 
Tripoli, but it is likely to fed- 
low closely one made by two 
key supporters of Libya — the 
Arab League and the Organi- 
sation of African Unity — 
which have said Col Gadafy 
will accept a court operating 
under the criminal law 
procedure of Scotland. 

In place of a jury, the envis- 
aged court would have an in- 
ternational panel of judges, 
presided over by a senior 
Scottish judge appointed by 
Tony Blair. 

It Is understood that the 
court would sit in The Hague, 
already home to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice 
the Bosnia War Crimes Tribu- 
nal. If the two were handed 
over, and convicted, there 
would be the question of 
where they would be im- 
prisoned. 

The Britain-US decision 
will be applauded by many of 
the Lockerbie relatives, led at 
the British end by Jim Swire, 
who lost his daughter. Flora, 
in the atrocity on December 
21. 1988. 

Dr Swire asked recently: 
“What do Britain and Amer- 
ica have to lose by agreeing to 
a neutral-country trial, except 
perhaps a smidgeon of nation- 
al pride? Are not Justice and 
truth more Important than 
that?" 

Years of pain and frustra- 
tion have led many of the be- 
reaved to believe in complex 
conspiracy theories about the 
bombing, variously blaming 
Tran Palestinian radicals or 
Syria, even though the evi- 
dence gathered in this 
country by Dumfries and Gal- 
loway Police is said to pro- 
vide a strong case against the 
two Libyans. 

Indictments against the two 
agents were issued in No- 
vember 1991 but Libya has al- 
ways refused to hand the men 
over. In 1992 the United 
Nations imposed an air and 
arms embargo intended 'to 
isolate tbe North African 
country until it complied. 

The curbs were tightened 
in 1993 to include a freeze on 
some Libyan assets abroad 
and a ban on some types of 
equipment used in off termi- 
nals and refineries. 

But because of the scale of 
European dependence on Lib- 
yan oil the sanctions were not 
allowed to affect the country’s 
oil exports or oil drilling 
equipment 



The devastation after a bomb brought down a Pan-Am jumbo jet around the Scottish town of Lockerbie in 1988. Scottish police believe they have a strong case against two Libyans 


Recently international en- 
thusiasm iw« waned sharply 
and the US and Britain have 
found themselves almost 
alone as Col Gadafy has 
bought friends and influence 
in Africa with cheap oil deals 
and outright bribes. 

The Organisation of Afri- 
can Unity is threa tening to 
cease complying with the 
sanctions from September 
this year, unless the UN Secu- 
rity Council agrees to a third- 
country trial. Last October, 
South Africa’s influential 
president. Nelson Mandela, 
visited Libya on his way to 
and from the Commonwealth 
summit in Edinburgh. 

Last week, Egypt's moder- 
ate president, Hosni Mubarak 
— the largest recipient of US 
aid after Israel — . flew to 
Libya to visit Col Gadafy after 
the Libyan leader broke his 
hip. The UN gave permission 
on humanitarian grounds, 
bat the message was dear, pa- 
tience with Libya’s punish- 
ment was running out 


Accused of bombing 



Abdel Basset 
al-Megrahl 


In December 1988, Mr Me- 
grahi was head of security 
for Libyan Arab Airlines in 
Malta The indictment 
issued in November 1991 de- 
scribed him as a senior Lib- 
yan Intelligence official. 

Believed to be under ■ 
watch in Tripoli, MrMegra- 
hi. no w aged 46, told a Cairo 
newspaper last year that bis 
health was poor. 

And he was worried: - 
**M y co mrade Amtw F Mmah 
andlrecently emerged un- 
scathed from a car accident 
and we thanked God, be- 
cause we fear our deaths 
would be interpreted as an 
assassination carried out by 
Libyan officials just to be 
done with us." 

He is accused ofhaving 
bought the clothes in a 
Malta store that wound np 
in the suitcase bomb. 



Lamfai Khallfsh 
Fhtmsh 


NO w aged 42, Mr FUmah 
was described as station 
manager for Libyan Arab 
Airlines at Luqa airport, 
Malta. 

In 1996 he protested Us 
Innocence in a television 
chat show. Like Mr Me- 
grahi. he has consistently- 
denied being an intelli- 
gence agent. But both have * 
otherwise avoided making 
public statements. 

Mr Fhimah was said to 
have set up a front company 

a behalf of Libyan 
intelligence. 

According to some re- 
ports the two men have al- 
ready decided they will 
never surrender for trial in 
Scotland or the United 
States, though they are said 
to be willing to face justice 
in a third country. 


Holes all fixed in Lennon’s new wall KGB spins its Web 


Kate Cotmolljr bi Pragua 


I T HAD BEEN a place of 
pilgrimage for the city’s 
hippies and dissenters ; 
under communism, so 
the unveiling yesterday of 
the John Winston Lennon 
wall, renovated by tbe John 
Lennon Peace Club, had 
been keenly anticipated. 

Not least by Ray Murphy, 
from Strawberry Fields In ! 
New York, who had spent 
one and a half hours trying 
to find It- ‘Tm a little disap- 
pointed they chose today to 
start repainting It. It’s 
here, but it’s not here,” he 
said, looking blankly at a 1 
whitewashed walL 
Zt had all been done to 
preserve tbe dissident 
shrine. The Prague Conser- 
vation Society warned that 
tbe wall would not live to 
see another year if it was 
not reconstructed soon. 

An artist from Prague’s 
Academy of Applied Arts, 

Frantisek Flasar, was com- 
missioned to create his in- 
terpretation at the centre of 
the wall. A night guard was 
posted at the site to stop 
doodlers and graffiti artists 
from malting their mark 
before Mr Flasar’s portrait 
was completed. 


The unveiling yesterday 
of Mr Flasar’s sketch, with 
artists and graffiti writers 
poised with their brushes 
and spray cans, was a let- 
down. 

Ondrej Vojacech, aged 17, 
said he would wait For the 
crowds to clear before writ- 


ing his own message: “John 
Lennon lives forever and 
for everyone.” But, echo- 
ing what many said about 
Michelangelo’s Sistine Cha- 
pel celling after its renova- 
tion, he added: “It's a 
shame they couldn’t keep it 
like it was — I think the 


colours are too bright, but I 
guess It’ll weather.” 

The artist was unrepen- 
tant. “My work is a contin- 
uation of the symbol of 
freedom and John Lennon’s 
unique philosophy,” said 
Mr Flasar. 

The wall’s subversive 
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Young Czechs and foreign tourists painting the renovated John Lennon Wall in Prague 
yesterday, and, right, their hero’s image as it appeared in 1991 


status dates back to 1981 
when someone scrawled 
“John Winston Lennon” 
next to a water pipe along 
with the dates of his birth 
1 and death. The secret police 
> pounced an It as a plot to 

iiTiiteffTilTie tfip rtftte arid . 

i painted it over. But a jdo- 
| tore of his trademark round 
: glasses appeared, to be ; 
! painted over again. Thus 
began a decade-long battle 
between Lennonists and 
police. 

“Yon could not suppress 
the huge movement that 
grew up here after Len- 
non’s death in 1980,” said 
; Pepa Nos, vice-president of 
the peace club. 

Alter the fall of Commu- 
nism the wall became a 
mecca for tourists. Yester- 
day, crowds of yonng 
people, most of whom were 
not born when Lennon 
died, were there to cheer, 
poised with their brashes. 
They were later allowed to 
add their own pictures. 

Mr Nos strummed Imag- 
ine, I’m a Loser and You’ve 
Got To Hide Your Love 
Away on guitar, wearing a 
cap of the rightwing Free- 
dom Union. 

“This is the strongest 
symbol of spirituality in 
Prague,” he said. 


even in afterlife 


James Meek In Moscow 


Arts pay price for National Front deals 


Jon Henley In Paris 


D ozens of cultural 
organisations, includ- 
ing orchestras, 
theatres, dance festivals and 
award-winning youth pro- 
jects, are at risk as France’s 
far-right National Front 
exacts its price for securing 
the election in March of four 
of France’s regional council 
presidents. 

The party, whose declared 
policy is to promote French 
culture such as traditional 
dance and medieval poetry at 
the expense of more popular 


modem forms, caused uproar 
earlier this year when it 
backed the right-wing presi- 
dents of councils in the Bour- 
gogne, Picardie, Langedoc- 
RoussiUon and Rhone-Alpes 
who would otherwise have 
lost their seats. 

Now its representatives are 
exercising an effective veto 
over the councils’ 1999 cul- 
ture budgets, on which many 
local arts groups depend, by 
refusing to back funding for 
| any organisation rhanenging 
| the National Front’s views or 
i promoting art forms it deems 
subversive or multicultural 
The National Front does 


not intend to support artists 
who are poltically engaged in 
any way and who, worst ctf 
all. ask for grants from the 
very people to whom they are 
politically opposed.” said 
Bruno Mdgret, the party's 
second in command. 

In the southern coastal 
region of Languedoc-Roussil- 
lon, the leader of the council's 
National Front group, Alain 
Jamet, said It would not “be 
dictated to by a bunch of cul- 
tural trendies who hold out 
their bowl and then spit into 
the SOUP with imp un it y” 

Mr Jamet said he would not 
support farther public fund- 


ing applications from the 
regional philharmonic or- 
chestra, the prize-winning 
Thdatre des Trelze- Vents, the 
National Centre for Choreog- 
raphy. or the Montpellier 
Dance Festival, all of whose 
directors have criticised 
National Front policies. 

la Bh&ne-Alpes, the National 
Front is attacking successful 
projects for poor, mainly immi- 
grant youths from depressed 
suburbs of cities such as Gre- 
noble and Lyon. These include 
a story-telling centre for chil- 
dren which was praised by toe 
culture ministry, a regional 
youth theatre group and a pro- 


fessional dance company that 
teaches hlp-hop. 

Even major regional cul- 1 
tural events have had budgets 
cut on the huastenre of the 
National Front The Lyons 
Biennale de la Danse, which 
in 1996 Involved more than 
200, OCX) amateur dancers and 
musicians, has seen its 2999 
grant cut by £60,000. 

Jean-CIaude Fall, the direc- 
tor of Theatre des Trelze- 
Vents, which is being sued by 
National Front councillors for 
comparing their cultural poli- 
cies to those of tbe Nazis, said: 
“This is censorship of the 
most blatantly political kind.” 


R USSIA’S secret police 
would be able to mon- 
itor, in real time, 
every e- m ai l message 
and Web page sent or received 
by Russians u n de r a project, 
codeoamed Sorm, which Is 
alarming the country’s grow- 
ing host of Internet users. 

A draff Sorm. being dis- 
cussed by the country's com- 
munications agencies. Is 
truly Orwellian in scope. It 
would force all providers of 
Internet services to install a 
“black box” snooping device 
in their main computers and 
build, a dedicated information 
superhighway connecting it 
with the security agency FSB. 
formerly the KGB. 

Sorm stands for "system for 
ensuring investigative activ- 
ity”. It seems to have been 
created by state communica- 
tions researchers a nd offi- 
cials at the behest of the FSB. 

The draff project, published 
by a Russian Website, says 
tiie system had to enable the 
security service to "uplift all 
information, incoming and 
outgoing, for individual sub- 
scribers of eac h network”. 

Internet providers would be 
obliged to build a high-speed 
data link to the security ser- 
vice's Internet control room 
SO that FSB operators could 
access a vast amount of infor- 
mation about any user. 

In theory, under Russian 
law, the FSB would be 
restrained by the same legal 
requirements as those cover- 
ing phone taps or letter-open- 
ing. where tt must make a for- 
mal application to the courts. 
But Russian Internet users 
doubt that the agency would 
he able to resist the tempta- 
tion to use Its secret system to 
.spy on the innocent. 

“The installation in an In- 
ternet server of a *black box’ 
over which the server’s ad- 
ministrators have absolutely 
no Control creates all sorts of 
dangers,” said Anatoly Le- 


vanchuk. an electronic docu- 
ments consultant who pub- 
lished the Sorm draft 

It would be, he said, "like 
having the FSB’s word Of hon- 
our that they won’t switch on 
the listening device they've 
just installed in your apart- 
ment or Office unless they 
really need to". 

An FSB official tnM the 
Guardian yesterday that he 
could not confirm tbe exis- 
tence of Scam. But a spokes- 
man for tiie Russian Associa- 
tion of Network Services, an 
Internet providers group, con- 
firmed that the association had 
held four meeting s to discuss 
the project's implications. 

Russia’s looming battle 
over Internet privacy is part 
of a wider International 
straggle between govern- 
meats and Net users. In the ] 
US, the federal government 
has provoked opposition with 
a plan to keep copies of all 
commercial encryption keys , 
in secure depositories, avail- 
able when required to the 
FBI, the CIA or the communi- 
cations intelligence agency, 
the’ NSA, to crack codes used 
by criminals or terrorists. 

Unlike Russia’s secret 1 
police, however, the US gov- 
ernment is not demandin g In- 
ternet providers instal a direct 
data link to CIA headquarters. 

In Russia, no one seems 
sure what the next step win 
be to move the project from ! 
draft plan to reality; a presi- < 


dential decree or parliamen- 
tary la w may be required. 

Andrei Sibrant, marketing 
director of Glasnet, a pioneer 
of low-cost Internet access in 
Russia, said Russian Internet 
providers had to comply with 
new requirements or risk los- 
ing operating licences. 

One of the main concerns 
was the Sorm demand that 
the exclusive FSB data con- 
nection be as fast, or foster 
than, the fastest link between 
provider and customer. 

If the project became law as 
drafted, Mr Sibrant said, 
Glasnet would be obliged to 
mark the dawn of the infor- 
mation age by building a 
costly high-speed optical fibre 
data link from its offices to 
secret police headquarters. 

“As an employee ctf a com- 
pany obliged to obey the terms 
of its licence, Tm not con- 
cerned,” he said. “But as a cit- 
izen Tm seriously worried:” 

Many Internet users would 
respond to Sorm by encrypt- 
ing e-mail using widely avail- 
able software, he added. But 
nothing would stop the FSB 
building up profiles of users. 

This is Information which 
Is supposed to be secret,” Mr 
Sibrant said. “But, as you 
know, tbe Russian language 
has no adequate translation 
for the word ‘privacy’." 


Information on Sorm can be 
found at http - y/wwwJfejnskm 
/libeitarium 


i Private health cover 


from 48p a day. 


Call 08007799 55 


IPrime Health to find out more. 
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The Guardian Tuesday July 21 1998 

Audiences 
found home 
truths in 
theTeatro 
Buendfa’s 
imaginative 
reworking of 
Shakespeare. 

Now another 
Prospero has 
landed at 
London’s 
Globe. 

Tom Gibb 
reports from 
Havana 
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Characters on the 
Caribbean island of 
Another Tempest Include 
Cafihan/Macbeth, centre, 
the bearded Shy lock 
(played by the nephew of 
“Che” Guevara) and 
Miranda, far right. Below, 

IjJy Mafltoh /Wamlw Pn 

mother shows her clean 
hands. The play, performed 
In Spanish, opens at the 
Globe Theatre tonight and 
will ran until Sunday 

PHOTOGRAPHS: GRAHAM TURNER 




Bard brings a taste 
of Utopia to Cuba 

O NCE upon a time 1 present predicament In | press. The group si 
an Idealistic old I ways closed to other media, much of its One travel 
magician called I "i t has to do with the con- While Another Tempi 
Prospero set sail to struction of Utopia,” says in Spanish, the messa 


O NCE upon a time 
an Idealistic old 
magician called 
Prospero set sail to 
found a new world after 
being deposed in his o wn 
country. But, in a swirl of 
Caribbean rhythm, the 
witches and gods of a tropi- 
cal island brewed up a 
storm to trap him. I 

Shipwrecked on the I 
island Prospero decided to I 
pnt his Utopian dreams i 
into practice. 

“They thought me a crazy I 
old man incapable of gov - 1 
eming. But they will 8GC | 
here that my ideas have not 
died. X have found in this 
island the perfect place for 
my experiments,” he said. 

But after a time Prospero 
started to abuse his power. 
The play. Another Tempest 
ends in tragedy. 

This particularly Cuban 1 

rewrite of Shakespeare's 
The Tempest which is pre- 
sented at The Globe in Lon- 1 
don this week, has received | 
standing ovations from au- 
diences in Havana. 

It is an example of how 
theatre, using allegory and , 
ri QiiWa meaning, is permit- 
ted to explore the island’s ; 


present predicament In 
ways closed to other media. 

“It has to do with the con- 
struction of Utopia,” says 
director tflora Lauten, 
"with the passion and 
beauty of It and how men’s 
own devils and demons de- 
stroy it" Which is the es- 
sence of Cuba since Fidel 
Castro’s revolution. The ; 
connection is intended., 

"We want to make 1 
theatre using themes from 
literary texts which, while : 
apparently distant in time, ! 
have to do with the emo- 
tions of Cubans today," < 
said Raqud CarriO, who 
wrote much of the adapta- 
tion, which borrows char- 
acters from many Shake- 
speare works. 

Such aspirations would 
never be permitted on Cu- 
ban television or radio, 
which have mass audiences 
and are strictly censored. 
The theatre group Buendfa 
put on Another Tempest in 
a tiny adapted church. 

While it has received crit- 
ical acclaim for shows in 
London, Paris, Madrid. 
Australia, Hong Kong and 
elsewhere, no reviews have 
appeared in the Cuban 


press. The group spends 
much of its time travelling. 
While Another Tempest is 
in Spanish, the message is 
carried by the excellence of 
the dance, mime and 
However, there are signs 
of Increasing acceptance of 
such expression in Cuba. 
In a speech this year Fidel 
Castro described an ex- 
tremely popular Cuban 
film, Gnantanamera, as 
counter-revolutionary- His 
brother, Raul, he let it be 
understood, had seen it 
while in Rome negotiating 
the papal visit 
The 03m, made in 1993, is 
a mild satire on the prob- 
lems feeing contemporary 
Cuba since the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. The writ- 
ers and directors rallied to 
the film’s defence. Presi- 
dent Castro apologised in a 
closed meeting attended by 
leading figures of Havana's 
cultural scene. He said he 
had misunderstood. His 
speech was not published. 

Other recent plays in Ha- 
vana have included a ver- 
sion of Caligula, by Albert 
Camus, which also deals 
with the dangers of power. 
It has the Roman emperor 






decreeing new tax laws 
while standing on a carpet- 
made of the Communist 
Party daily. Granma. 

“We are a group of cre- 
ators, we are not politi- 
cians,*’ says actor Pablo 
Guevara — the nephew of 
perhaps the best known 
revolutionary idealist of 
all, Ernesto “Che” Guevara 



— who appears as Shy lock 
in Another Tempest “We 
don’t make revolutions or 
transform anything. Nei- 
ther do we offer solutions. 
But simply because each of 
us lives In a country going 
through a very particular 
process, our daily experi- 
ences are Inevitably 
reflected in our plays.” 
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1 0 freed in build-up to Nigerian address 


Abut Durad Smith In Lagos 


T EN POLITICAL prison- 
ers, Jailed in connection 
with an alleged coup 
against Nigeria's military 
regime, were yesterday 
released by. the country’s 
leader, General Abdulsalam 
Abubakar, in a build-up to his 
expected late-night announce- 
ment of plana for moving 
towards civilian rule. 

The freeing of the de- 
tainees, who include three 
journalists and one human 


righ ts campaigner, fits the 
regime's aim of portraying 
General Sard Abacha. who 
died last month, as the worst 
leader Nigeria ever had. 

The releases of journalists 
Ben Obi, George Mbah and 
Kule AJlbade and human 
rights activist Shebu Musoa. 
came only hours before Gen 
Abubakar was due to make a 1 
nationwide television and i 
radio broadcast. | 

The announcement was ex- 
pected to spell oat the new 
regime’s timetable for transi- 
tion to civilian rule. The 


handover process — previ- 
ously due to be completed on 
October l — was expected to 
be extended by up to a year 
and a half. It was also widely 
believed that Gen Abubakar 
would disband five political 
parties set up by Gen Abacha 
to farther his aim of being 
elected president 
Gen Abubakar ’s regime, 
closely advised by the former 
hardline dictator General 
Ibrahim Babangida, has 
promised to move the country 
towards democratic rule. This 
pledge has been greeted with 


Anfhngiggm by the interna- 
tional community, which is 
keen to re-establish links 
with Nigeria. 

Africa’s most populous 
country has seen investment 
by all its prominent foreign 
partners, except France, 
plummet since Gen Baban- 
gida cancelled democratic 
elections on June 12, 1993. 

Last night’s broadcast was 
given new urgency by the 
| death last week of Moshood 
Abiola, the winner of the 1993 
election who was jailed by 
Gen Abacha in 1994. It is be- 


lieved Abiola was about to be 
released when he died. 

Mr Obi, Mr Mbah and Mr 
AJlbade of Classique maga- 
zine, Tell and The News 
respectively, and Mr Musua 
were serving 15-year sen- 
tences for allegedly foiling to 
reveal information about a 
1995 coup believed to have 
been invented by Gen Abacha 
to silence his critics. 

They and the others 
released yesterday are among 
dozens of political prisoners 
freed since Gen Abubaker 
came to power on June 8. 


Disease poses 
new threat to 
wave survivors 



Christopher Ztam In Sydney 


S HATTERED, silent 
and shocked villagers 
were coaxed from the 
Jungle yesterday as an 
international rescue effort 
began to save hundreds of In- 
jured survivors of the Papua 
New Guinea tidal waves. 

There were fears the death 
toll could rise to 3,000 and 
there was little doubt most of 
a generation of children from 
three idyllic north coast vil- 
lages had been lost. Up to 
6,000 people could be 
homeless. 

A Catholic priest said 
70 per cent of the villagers left 
alive were adults, as most 
children had been swept away 
by the 30ft waves that demol- 
ished their simple homes 
along the Sissano Lagoon on 
Friday night. 

Father Augus tine K ulmana 
said the young were too small 
to run away and too weak to 
climb the coconut trees to 
safety. 

“ Many children have disap- 
peared. One helicopter pilot 
said he saw a lot of bodies 
trapped in the mangroves and 
they were children," he said. 

The prime minister of 
Papua New Guinea, Bill 
Skate, joined in the search for ; 
people still hidirife In the 
steaming jungle in fear of fur- 
ther waves. 

He said the children who 
had survived had swallowed a 
lot of sea water and were 
hungry. “It’s very unheal thy 
and a lot of them have pneu- 


monia and malaria and it ' 
doesn’t look very good at the j 
moment” 1 

A team of 100 Australian 
doctors, nurses and engineers 
have put up a Held hospital at 
Vanimo, near the disaster 
zone, and have begun to oper- 
ate on the Injured who are 
being ferried in by a fleet of 
helicopters. 

The Australian prime min- 
ister, John Howard, said: “As 
a close friend, neighbour and 
helper we will do all we to 
help the very unfortunate 
people of this country whose 
living standard is low, and 
they now have visited upon 
them this terrible, personal 
disaster.’’ 

The horror is seen In the 
hundreds of shallow graves 
and in the unknown number 
of bodies still in the lagoon. 

In these conditions disease 
is a threat and even minor 
wounds can become life- 
threatening infections. In the 
nearby town of Attape, 90 
people who survived the 
waves but have since died 
from their injuries were 
buried in a mass grave. 

"The water in the lagoon is 
so contaminated with dead 
bodies that most of the fish 
and crabs are dying,” said a 
provincial rescue official, 
Dickson Dalle. 

Medical teams from the 
Australian military have es- 
tablished muster points in the 
jungle to encourage survivors 
to leave the area. New Zea- 
land has sent two emergency 
relief frights and medics. 

The Red Cross and other 


charities in Australia are 
sending emergency aid. One 
of the first appeals was 
launched by a Melbourne 
woman whose young son was 
saved from drowning by local 
children on the same stretch 
of coast three years ago. 

“This is a profound tragedy 
in our own part of the world,” 
said Australia’s foreign min- 
ister, Alexander Downer. He 
pledged that, as Papua New 
Guinea's former ruler, Aus- 
tralia would do all it took to 
restore the Livelihoods of the 
local people. 

Mr Skate declared a state of 
national disaster after in- 
specting the devastation 
caused by the waves, trig- 
gered by two undersea earth- 
quakes. "A lot of people have 
broken skulls, broken legs . . . 
it's a very sorry sight-” be 
said. 

Barefoot survivors have 
carried the Injured to the tiny 
district hospitals which are 
now stretched to the limit. 

“There will be hundreds of 
injured stOl to find and each 
night there will be hundreds 
dying," said an expatriate 
businessman, Robert Parer. 

Many of the villagers 
thought the noise of the 
waves on Friday night was an 
approaching plane and ran to 
the beach to see it land. Most 
of those who lived through 
the nightmare ran in the op- 
posite direction. 

Mr Parer said the survivors 
did not seem to understand 
what had happened to them. 
“They are stunned. They just 
stare,” he said. 


Apartheid enforcer 
faces reckoning 


David Beresford reports from 
Johannesburg on a ‘champion’ 
of law and order - and atrocity 


S OUTH Africa's Truth 
and Reconciliation 
Commission hopes to 
shed new light today an 
the atrocities of the apartheid 
era when Adriaan Vlok steps 
into the witness box to recount 
how he di s cha rged his duties as 
min fete- of law and order, and 
to apply for amnesty. 

II Is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to cap the horrific stories 
of human depravity already | 
heard by the commission. But 
the appearance of Vlok Is a 
fitting climax to Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu’s inquiry as it 
begins to wind up Its work. 

There was an almost obses- 
sive belief among the Afrika- 
ners of the National Parly 
that the country's woes had 
more to do with a bad press 
than racism. The steady slide 
of the land of apartheid to its 
status as pariah of the West- 
ern world was therefore ac- 
companied by a continual 
search for s ufficient ly ano- 
dyne terminology. 

Thus the ministry with res- 
ponsibility for the administra- 
tion of the black majority mu- 
tated femously through the 
titipg of the department of na- 
tive affairs. Bantu affaire. Afri- 
can affairs and plural aflairs, 
ending up as the department of 
consti t utional dCT Plnprngnt 
But for all the paradoxes of 
mis-rule camouflaged by these 
attempts to conjure up govern- 
ment concern for the plight of 
the disenfranchised, none 
matched the Inappropriate- 
ness of the characterisation of 
Vlok as champion of law and 
order. He has admitted order- 
ing police to blow up the Jo- 
hannesburg headquarters of 
the South African Council of 
Churches, the Johannesburg 
offices of the country’s biggest 
trade union federation, Co- 
satu, and various cinemas for 
showing a film of which he 
disapproved. 


He had responsibility for 
the police between 1986 and 
1994, the final and in many 
ways ugliest years of the 
apartheid era. 

Vlok has already given the 
commission a taste of the ar- 
guments he is likely to use in 
his defence. Testifying at 
hearings last year into the 
role of the state security coun- 
cil in apartheid atrocities, he 
denied knowledge of police 
abuses. 



Adriaan Vlok: Claims orders 
were ‘misinterpreted’ 

“1 never knew they were tor- 
turing these people. There was 
never any report on my desk 
[saying] *we tortured someone, 
or we kitte d someone and 
buried his body'. I never ap- 
proved it and it was never 
brought to my attention. 

“I told them [police com- 
manders] directly, It’s not 
on’,” he said. ‘1 tried to get 
police to accept that they had 
to treat blades and whites 
equally ... In the police I be- 
came unpopular because 1 
said, “Rather let us go in with 
a smile instead of a sjambok 
[rhino-hide whip]'.” 


The problem was, appa- 
rently, linguistic. “We at the 
top took certain decisions and 
used certain terminology 
without thinking about it,” he 
said. ‘Tt worked its way to the 
ground, where people misin- 
terpreted it.” 

Terms such as "eliminate" 
or “remove permanently from 
society” did not mean kill, he 
said. They meant deal with, at 
the most by detention. 

This time, however, Vlok 
must confront legal teams 
representing more than 30 
police officers who are also 
applying for amnesty. And he 
faces counsel for the coun- 
try's former president, P. W. 
Botha, who are alert to any 
attempt by Vlok to shift res- 
ponsibility either up, or 
down, the chain of command. 

The police officers will be 
men of high rank, such as the 
former police commissioner 
General Johan van der 

Merwe and will include the 
likes of Eugene de Sock, the 
chief government aMj^ln of 
the time, who is desperate to 
blame politicians for the 
crimes for which be has been 
given a 212-year prison sen- 
tence. He is also applying for 
amnesty. 

There wiO also be a young 
woman sitting in the audi- 
ence who has her own tale to 
tell which, in a way, has more 
to say than any other about 
the duplicity and hypocrisy of 
men like Vlok. 

In 1988 Shirley Gunn, then 
a 33-year-old social worker, 
was subjected to a particu- 
larly vicious form of torture: 
security police playing her 
tape-recordings or her 16- 
monthoId son. who had been 
detained with her, screaming. 

While this was happening 
Vlok was telling the country 
she was the “chief suspect” in 
a case of sabotage and be was 
publicly naming her to 
counter “malicious” sugges- 
tions that police were unwill- 
ing to solve the case. 

The act of sabotage? Blow- 
ing up the Johannesburg 
headquarters of the South 
African Council of Churches. 
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News in brief 



US heatwave 
claims 113 lives 

T emperatures hit 
stifling levels again 
across most of the US yes- 
terday with no end in sight 
to a heatwave blamed for at 
least 113 deaths- 
Tbe mercury hit 33C in 
Dallas by late morning and 
was expected to exceed 38C 
for the fifteenth consecu- 
tive day, Texas has suffered 
79 deaths, including 43 ille- 
gal immigrants fr om Mex- 
ico. At least 22 people have 
died in Louisiana, nine in 
Oklahoma and one each in 
California,' Arizona and 
Missouri 

The north-east was ex- 
pected to be hit next 'Tt 
looks Mca this trend should 
continue another week,” 
said the National Weather 
Service. — AP, Dallas 


German jailed 
for nuclear sale 

A German businessman was 
Jailed for almost four years 
yesterday for Illegally export- 
ing nndnai - weapons equip- 
ment to Pakistan. Ernst Piffl, 
aged 67, exported missile parts 
and processing equipment He 
called his actions "care- , 
less". - AP. 

Island shelled 

Saudi Arabia shelled a Ye- 
meni island m the Red Sea 
and killed three guards in the 
latest skirmish In the 
countries* decades-old border 
dispute, Yemeni President All 
Abdullah Saleh said. — AP. 

Panda clone plan 

Chinese scientists hope to 
dene a giant panda within five 
years in an attempt to save the 
animal from extinction. Xin- 
hua news agency said. Scien- 


tists will attempt to produce a 
panda calf by planting a panda 
cell into an egg cell from an- 
other species. — AP. 

Sausage safe 

Six German beers, two Greek 
dive oils and mortadella sau- 
sage from Italy were among 12 
products to win European 
Union protection against imi- 
tators. They were added to a 
list of goods whose names can 
rally be used by regional pro- 
ducers. — AP. 

Ambulance ‘I do 9 

A Jittery American groom 
who passed out at the altar fin- 
ished his vows In an ambu- 
lance. Rafael Pittman, of Bos- 
ton, fainted while awaiting his 
bride. Shelly, who followed 
hfm into an ambulance. “One 
of the paramedics joked they 
should just get married right 
there," an emergency services 
worker said. “Suddenly a min- 
ister hops in AP, 


Serb forces beat back KLA in battle for town 

ffikEKB security forces said | and capture their first town 1 create an unofficial separatist 
Otbey were In full control of in the live-month conflict capital” 


^Rthey were in full control of 
the sootb-west Kosovan town 
ofOrahovac last night despite 
sporadic sniper fire from 
pockets of Kosovo Liberation 
Army guerrillas. 

The Serbs drove the KLA 
out of the town centre on Sun- 
day after two days of fig htin g 
in which the separatists tried 
to storm the police station 


and capture their first town 
in the five-month conflict 

KLA guerrillas near their 
stronghold of Malisevo, 10 
miles north of Orahovac. said 
fighting was still going an 
around the town and that the 
Serbs were using artillery. 

A Serb security source said: 
"We could not permit the 
KLA to take a large urban 
area under their control and 


create an unofficial separatist 

capital.” 

The town is 37 mil** south- 
west of Pristina. There was 
no Immediate word of the fete 
of 40 Serbs reported to have 
been taken hostage there at 
the weekend, nor official fig- 
ures for the number of ethnic 
Albanians killed. Reports 
ranged from 30 dead to at 
least 90. — Reuters. Malisevo. 


Aid workers quit Kabul on orders of Taliban 


I nternational aid work- 
ers pulled out of Afghani- 
stan’s war-battered capital 
yesterday after the Taliban 
authorities shut their offices 
and ordered them to move to 
a complex of a b a n doned dor- 
mitories or leave the city. 

By last night, about 200 for- 


eigners working for 38 organi- 
sations had left Kabul bound 
for Pakistan, in a convoy of 
vans and four-wheel drive ve- 
hicles. Employees of the 
United Nations and the Inter- 
national Red Cross were ex- 
empt from the order. 

In eastern Afghanistan, two 


Afghan employees of UN agen- 
cies who were abducted last 
week in the town of Jalalabad 
have been found killed, a UN 
official in Islamabad aatrt 
There was no evidence the 
killings were linked to the 
mesa’s work, she said.— Agm- 
ties in Kabul and Islamabad. 
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J UST in case Mandy 
Mantle Ison should get 
Chris Smith’s job in 
the imminent reshuffle, I 
am eager to stifle rumours 
that he is dangerously Ob' 
sessed with the content of 
newspapers. In April, just 
after his article about Gor- 
don Brown's attempted rap- 
prochement with Mandy 
appeared in the Sunday 
limes, Gordon's latest biog- 
rapher Nick Kochan kept an 
appointment with Roger 
Liddle to discuss Emu. and 
was surprised on arrival to 
find Oofy Wegg-Prosser also 
present Producing three 
sheets of paper, Oofy ex- 
plained that Mandy has 
asked him to read out 32 
points of error from the 
article which must 
not appear in the book. Gor- 
don was sitting when 
Mandy entered the room, 
recited Oofy, whereas he 
was standing. The piece 
accused Gordon of wearing 
ajacket, but be was in 
shirtsleeves. And further- 
more, where Nick had in- 
sisted that the door to Gor- 
don's office had been 
opened for him, in truth 
Mandy opened it himself. 

On the list went until, 20 
minutes later. Oofy con- 
cluded and left to take a call 
on his mobile. Magnificent. 


■HBHANKS, meanwhile, 
I to those of yon who 
■ have completed the 
sentence “Putting Mandy 
Mandelson in charge of the 
media would be like . . 

The journalist Richard 
Heller likened it to putting 
Herod on a child-care com- 
mittee. but Peter Grant 
springs to the Biblical 
king's defence. “Herod,” he 
writes, “never c laim ed to 
have a particular rapport 
with children. The point 
about Mandy is. he thinks 
he'd make a great minister 
of culture. Actually ap- 
pointing him would be 
rather like booking Flor- 
ence Foster Jenkins for the 
Last Night of the Proms." 


I N the Spectator that 
naughtiest of boys Paul 
Johnson has a brave stab 
at putting down Polly Toyn- 
bee over her recent article 
describing Mandy as the 
canker at the heart of this 
government. It would be 
quite wrong, and even 
slightly mischievous, to 
suggest Paul did this to en- 
dear himself to Carla Pow- 
ell. Mandy’s patroness, 
whom my sane and rational 
friend so adores. As for his 
eagerly awaited book on 
this newspaper, which he 
promised us would be pub- 
lished in the Autumn, a 
strange silence enshrouds 
the project. It Is unthink- 
able that Paul would 
struggle to find a publisher 
for a work with such wide 
appeal, so we assume every- 
thing is on schedule. 


S ufferers from neu- 
rological pains are 
directed to this 
month's Choice magazine, 
which has a useful guide to 
various headaches. Particu- 
larly impressive is the sec- 
tion od migraines. “One 
way to tell whether you are 
suffering a migraine Is to 
shake your head vigorously 
— .*' consultant neurolo- 
gist Dr Joseph Blau is 
quoted assaying. “If this 
makes the headache worse, 
you probably have a ml - 
graine." Thanks Doc. 


T HE loss of power does 
nothing to blunt John 
Major’s killer in- 
stinct. With his memoirs to 
be published shortly, Mr 
Mqjor has asked a former 
close colleague in Cabinet 
to glance at them, just to 
make sure they're not too 
controversial, or even 
downright rude. This outra- 
geous candour, it seems, 
amounts to comments such 
as “X’s speech at Confer- 
ence was perhaps a shade 
below par”, and the ex-min- 
ister tells him that if the 
book Is to sell, it needs some 
spicing up. Perhaps the 
answer is to a$k his elder 
brother Teny to pot it 
through his typewriter. 


R esidents of Greater 
Manchester will sleep 
easier to learn that 
the police have caught a 
criminal genius. Police 
magazine reports that, after 
giving his fingerprints in 
Tameside nick, the shoplift- 
ing suspect seemed inter- 
ested In the pictures on the 
wall. "What are those for?” 
he asked the policewoman. 
“They are persons who 
have committed crimes,” 
she told him. "and we need 
to identify them." He stared 
at one: "1 know this one,” 
said the budding Moriarty. 
“Who is he?” asked the 
wpc. “Me,’’ he replied. 
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The day of the roaming motorist is 
over, just as soon as the polls close 
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S OME tasks belong in the 
exclusive domain of the 
politician, and restrain- 
ing the car is one of them. 
Like declaring war, but un- 
like the provision of health- 
care, stopping any car-use de- 
pends absolutely on political 
leadership. Without a law to 
stop it, or a price to deter it. 
private motoring will carry 
on regardless of congestion or 
public health: and only the 
politician can pass laws or 
levy taxes. 

On present trends, traffic 
on US freeways will quadru- 
ple by 2010, and the UK per- 
formance in and around cities 
is beading the same way. 
Plainly the politician has 
reached the stage where there 
is no alternative but to act 
On the other hand, this is a 
task he or she especially 
cringes from addressing. 
More than welfare, and cer- 
tainly more than civil liber- 
ties, abrogation of car-use ter- 
rifies their daylights and 
bliDds their common sense. 
As recently as 1989, the policy 
solemnly approved by the 
professional experts at the 
Transport department, abet- 
ted by ministers who went by 
the names of Cbannon, Par- 
kinson and Thatcher, said 
that roads should expand infi- 
nitely to fit the cars whose 
drivers desired to use them. 
Sucb insanity now seems in- 
credible. Experience has 
proved It to be one of the most 
fUtile policies ever invented. 
Vet moving away from it Is, 
for a government that thinks 
it knows how to win the next 
election, a tricky business. 

John Prescott's white 
paper, after all the ferocious 
pre-splnnlng. is full of soft 
soap. Its proposals Tor the de- 
terrence of the car glide 
gently into view, before being 
hurriedly surrounded by In- 
numerable other promises 
and inducements encourag- 


ing drivers to believe that no 
unpleasantness will occur. 
Everything will be for the 
best in the best of all possible 
integrated systems, in which 
a perfect world of buses, 
trains and cars is released 
from the pinch-points that 
now render all modes of 
transport "inefficient, and/or 
unhealthy, and/or dangerous. 
This is all about choice, the 
driver is assured. It is not 
about the deprivation of what 
he has come to know and 
love. 

A few little words put a ten- 
tative shape on ways in which 
driving might be made more 
expensive in future. There 
might be work-place parking 
taxes, and there could be 
direct payment for access to 
cities, if local cities and towns 
want them. Devolving respon- 
sibility and decision is evi- 
dently the only way. But the 
white paper's time-frame 
seems to be prudently long- , 
term. Nothing will happen 
fast Legislative time will be 
needed for a big fat statute, 
and this could well be delayed 
beyond 2000. After that, it will 
be up to local authorities to 
propose their plans for con- 
gestion taxes and other hits. 
Even on the assumption that 
these are likely to be ap- 
proved, the chances of a 
single motorist being forced 
to pay more for using the 
roads before next engaging 
with the ballot-box are mini- 
mal. Insofar as there was an 
argument between Mr Pres- 
cott and 10 Downing St about 
the electoral sensitivities of 
the motorist, Mr Blair bas in- 
sisted on winning in the short 
term. 

The best one can say for Mr 
Prescott, and it is far from 
negligible, is that he has pre- 
pared some important 
ground. He's a deeply serious 
politician, and transport is a 
subject in which he immersed 


himself as a shadow spokes- 
man. He is fascinated by the 
problems, torrential in his 
discourse about them, effort- 
less in the connections he can 
make between them, and un- 
intimidated by the extraordi- 
nary difficulty of solving 
them. He hasa big mind, with 
the priceless capacity not to 
be deflected by minor details. 


T HIS has brought him im- 
portant victories in the 
Whitehall turf-wars. His 
biggest advance is to secure 
agreement for the promise 
that any new taxes on motor- 
ists wdl be ploughed back 
into transport Tax-hypothe- 
cation, though available only 
in limited spheres, is becom- 
ing government’s essential, 
perhaps Its only, answer to 
the public cynicism that de- 
crees all tax-rises to be unac- 
ceptable. Though the polls 
show most people disbeliev- 
ing the promise, they also 
show most people wanting it 
to be made, and willing to pay 
some of the price required for 
improving public transport If 
Mr Prescott had been an old- 
fashioned transport minister, 
sitting below the cabinet salt 
he would never have suc- 
ceeded in enforcing this shift 
on the Treasury. 

Because he also believes in 
integration, he sets out a 
more coherent framework 
than the Tories ever did for 
different systems to mesh 
with each other. It’s another 
example, like. Gordon 
Brown’s spending review, of 
the party which believes in 
state intervention being far 
from dead. On the other hand, 
having done badly in cash 
terms in the spending review, 
Prescott and his vision must 
necessarily abate their expec- 
tations of the step-leap in pub- 
lic transport that accompa- 
nies all the usual arguments 
aga inst the use of the car: Fur- 


ther evidence of the tentative- 
ness which, in practice. Is 
destined to underlie the white 
paper's proclamation of a new 
deal for transport 

There was an opportunity 
to do more than this. The pub- 
lic mood, given leadership 
and a proper approach to 
equity, is readier for the con- 
tainment of the car than it 
has ever been. The Newbury' 
by-pass may be near comple- 
tion, but the protests against 
It bit deep into tbe politicians’ 
understanding of what was 
any longer possible, hi the big 
picture. Swampy triumphed. 
The sense that road-building 
is not the answer now reaches 
as (hr as the Road Haulage 
Association and the RAC. The 
similar sense has grown that 
car-drivers, in places where 
there is the greatest scarcity 
of space and air, should be 
made to pay accordingly. 
There’s widespread aware- 
ness, too, that in 20 years, uni- 
versal Incredulity will greet 
the story that any contrary 
idea was ever entertained. 

These are judgments that 
most politicians share, 
though not always publicly. It 
was the post-Thatcher Tories 
who began to utter squeaks of 
understanding that things 
could not go on as they were: 
a point the Prescott white 
paper, lest we might think it 
uniquely daring, rushes to 
underline. There is a consen- 
sus of opinion that the right 
of the motorist to roam unfet- 
tered is a right whose day is 
done. But the strong Blair 
Government approaches the 
fettering only crabwise and 
with apologies, leaving the 
dirty work to vicarious inter- 
vention by lesser politicians 
at a later stage. It's a start, 
but one that has been 
wrapped up to pretend that 
nothing very serious is about 
to happen: which, alas, per- 
haps It isn’t 


The people trust real policemen. So the Conservatives don’t want them ousted by cheap security guards 


Best in blue 


Norman Fowler 


C AN THE Home Secre- 
tary really be seri- 
ous? Last week Ian 
Blair, the Chief Constable 
of Surrey, set out his vision 
— If that is the right word 
— of bow order is to be pre- 
served on our streets in his 
brave new world. 

In his own patch at Wok- 
ing two local authority pat- 
rols. In bright red uniforms 
marked “Surrey police 
compliant”, would move 
around the high street. The 
patrols would be recruited 
from the welfare to work 
programme and would 
carry radios connected to a 
police officer. 

Tbe police officer would 
be “liaising” at a meeting 
discussing an anti-truancy 
campaign. 

And what was Mr Straw's 
response to this bizarre 
prospect? He said that the 
plans were “a real possibil- 


ity”. 1 very much hope that 
he is wrong. 

For several years I was a 
director of a private secu- 
rity firm. Group 4. I have 
always believed that pri- 
vate security companies 
which meet good profes- 
sional standards have an 
important role to play. Nev- 
ertheless the Chief Consta- 
ble’s remarks and the 
Home Secretary's response 
to them fill me with alarm. 

Unless we are careful we 
face the prospect of the pro- 
gressive withdrawal of the 
police from our streets and 
the increasing reliance on 
non-policemen to patrol. 
The police will themselves 
become increasingly 
remote. 

This Is precisely the 
wrong way we should be 
moving. In my view, the 
public want more trained 
and accountable police on 
the streets, not less. They 
are the men and women i 
they trust I 


Relations between police 
and tbe public in Britain 
can. of course, be improved 
but they are probably bet- 
ten: than in any other Euro- 
pean country. 

Thirty years ago when 
the students battled with 
the CRS in Paris and the 
Provos fought tbe police in 
Amsterdam, peace was pre- 


I was a director of 
Group 4. But the 
Chief Constable’s 
plan alarms me 


served in London. The Lon- 
don police were not seen as 
remote enemies. 

This position has not 
been achieved by accident 
or overnight It goes back 
to tbe inception of the Met- 
ropolitan Police in 1829 — a 
force formed Incidentally 


after the collapse of a ram- 
shackle system of private 
patrols. The new police 
understood that the respect 
of the public had to be 
earned. 

This meant trained pro- 
fessionals patrolling the 
streets. Patrolling was rec- 
ognised as one of the most 
sensitive parts of police 
work. The CID might get 
the newspaper headlines 

but the reputation of the 

police depended on the man 
or woman on the beat. 

The idea that this func- 
tion can be transferred to 
organisations such as local 
authorities drags us back 
almost 200 years- It relies 
on the discredited theory 
that the public will auto- 
matically accept tbe au- 
thority of men and women 1 
simply because of the uni- 
form they wear — be it red 
or any other colour. 

So why does Mr Straw so 
evidently welcome this de- 
bate? The answer is that it 


takes attention away from 
what is now taking place 
Inside the police service. 
The number of policemen is 
falling and about to fall fur- 
ther over the next three 
years. 

The police are simply not 
being given the same prior- 


Wired and 
confused 



G ORDON Moore, co- 
founder of computer 
company Intel, coined a 
maxim in 1965 that came to be 
known as Moore’s Law when 
he predicted that progressive 
advances In micro-technology 
would lead to computers 
doubling in speed and effi- 
ciency every 16 months. 

His principle still holds 
true. Like a new registration 
car that starts to depreciate as 
soon as it’s driven off the deal- 
er’s lot; even the fastest, most 
powerful computer on the 
market today is doomed to 
speedy obsolescence by the 
ceaseless pace of Innovation. 
The spirit of Moore’s Law, the 
sense of a tireless rate of tech- 
nological change, has come to 
loom large over our lives. 

This autumn, the BBC 
launches Britain’s first digital 
television and radio service. It 
is, at present, unclear what 
this will involve. So much so. 
In fact, that the corporation's 
adverts for the service feature 
a baffled, sceptical Richard 
Wilson struggling, not with 
the content of the service, but 
with the very concept of digi- 
tal broadcasting itself. 

! too can’t help noting its 
approach with a certain anxi- 
ety. In principle, the prospect 
of more channels and pin- 
sharp picture quality, that 
will finally banish the phan- 
tom figures which normally 
dance across my screen, is 
reason to cheer. jBut I cannot 
dissociate digital television 
from any other of the mass of 
today's technological ad- 
vances. And because of this. I 
feel a certain chill at its 
approach. 

All around us. technology is 
becoming smaller, tester and 
more powerful. Computers 
continue to bow to Moore's 
Law. Mobile phones are evolv- 
ing into personal communica- 
tions devices with fax capabil- 
ity and Internet access. New, 
lightweight digital cameras 
come equipped with multi-for- 
mat advanced photo system 
film. Large, flat-screen plasma 
televisions are so thin they 
can be hung on the wall like 
paintings. 

We are in the boom years of 

the information age. As elec- 
tronics companies find new 
ways to cram more data onto 
microchips, so the sophistica- 
tion of their goods continues 
to grow and grow. Implicit in 
the marketing of such technol- 
ogy Is the assumption that our 
lives will become better and 
brighter thanks to such prod- 
ucts. For Instance, open the 
pages of Wired magazine, the 
journal established to track 
and cheer on the digital revo- 
lution, and you will find 
breathless editorials echoing 
just this notion. Not since the 
1950s has there been such a 
whole hearted belief in the 


ity as they were under Mar- 
garet Thatcher or John 
Major. 

We will be lucky if spend- 
ing on tbe police over the 
next three years keeps ap- 
preciably ahead of infla- 
tion. The consequence of 
this policy is clear. Already I 





power of technology as a force 
of positive progress. 

Yet while the advocates rrf 
an electronic golden age have 
thetr eyes firmly set on the 
future, the rest of us are living 
in the imperfect present. And 
despite the increasing prolif- 
eration of Informal Ion tech- 
nology. life does not appear to 
be significantly improving. 
Rather than making our lives 
better and simpler, technol- 
ogy tends to make it more com- 
plicated. Each new product, 
from a personal organiser lua 
fax modem, is designed to help 
bring a little more order to our 
Ufe. Collectively though, they 
breed confusion, chaos and a 
new set of anxieties. Office 
workers stay late at night wad- 
ing through tides of e-mail. 
HalT a dozen people In a res- 
taurant reach for their breast 
pocket or bag at the anony- 
mous trilling of a mobile 
phone. Tbe office computer 
system crashes three times in 
three days. 

It Isas though we are run- 
ning to keep pace with the rate 
of change, and fearing per- 
haps that unless we do so It is 
us. not technology, that will 
become obsolete. 1 was at 
school in the early Eighties 
when the desktop computer 
first became a reality. It was 
commonly said then, before 
the advent of user-friendly 
point -and -click Interfaces 
such as Windows made the no- 
tion a nonsense, that the pupil 
who failed to acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of program- 
ming languages such as Basic 
was doomed to the scrap heap. 


I N FACT, survival in the in- 
formation age-often comes 
from choosing to abuse, not 
respect, the parameters of 
technology. The Internet was ' 
originally devised as a com- 
munication system for the US 
military before being, co-opt- 
ed by on-line communities 
eager to explore an unquanti- 
fiably broad range of obses- 
sions. Underground music 


With each new 
product, we fear 
it’s us who have 
become obsolete 


forms such as techno and 
drum evolved when early 
practitioners squeezed 
sounds out of their digital in- 
strumentation that would 
have astounded tbe manufac- 
turers of those machines. In- 
deed. only alter the Squidgy 
tapes did the possibilities for 
high mischief inherent in a 
hand-held scanner capable of 
picking up mobile phone con- 
versations become fully 
apparent- 

change doesn't happen 
through design, but rather out 
of the complex, unpredictable 
interactions that occur when 
new products meet people. Ad- 
vocates of the information age 
may already see a better 
tomorrow but the script for 
the future is still unwritten, 
and as long as this remains so. 
then there may be cause for 
some genuine optimism about 
what is yet to come. 


Ekerw Eshun is the editor of 
Arena magazine 


you have major forces, 
such as the Metropolitan 
Police, meeting pay and 
pensions bills which they 
cannot Influence but which 
will more than eliminate 
any cash Increase. Effi- 
ciency savings will not pre- 
vent forces like this getting 
smaller. Many forces will 
find that their only option 
is to cut manpower. 

Mr Straw wants a debate 
but It cannot be on the 
basis that his government 
have no responsibility for 
the problem. One of the key 
objectives set down for the 
Metropolitan Police by the 
Home Secretary is “to pro- 
vide high visibility policing 
so as to reassure the pub- 
lic”. That aim cannot be 
achieved by the present pol- 
icies of the Government 

and even less by local au- 
thority redcoats patrolling 
our high streets. 


Sir Norman Fowler MP is the 
Shadow Home Secretary 
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‘The appointment of 
conservative commercial 
judges will no longer do’ 

Geoffrey Bindman, Letters 


Calming 
the car 

But can Prescott deliver? 

JOHN PRESCOTT’S transport white paper 
— the first for 20 years — is a breath of fresh 
consensual air after the ideology-driven ini- 
tiatives of the previous government. The 
Conservatives’s idea of strategy didn’t ex- 
tend much beyond ensuring that as many 
transport activities as possible (from British 
Airways to country buses) were privatised 
as if this would be the cure-all for the 
nation’s infrastructural problems. One of 
the strengths of Labour’s white paper is that 
there are no magic solutions. The way 
ahead, after unprecedented consultation, is 
through a large number of initiatives up 
and down the country and with very little 
extra call on Treasury money. The 170~page 
document con tains practical proposals to 
reduce congestion and pollution and to 
conjure an integrated policy (including 
shifting freight from road to rail) from the ! 
under-invested fragmentation of 
privatisation. 

There are lots of good ideas in the white 
paper which has won broad approval from 
business lobbies to the campaig nin g pres- 
sure group. Transport 2000. Charging for 
company car parking spaces in the inner 
cities could simultaneously do two thing s- 
cut down on unnecessary (and unnecessar- 
ily polluting) car journeys to the office while 
generating the infrastructural funds to 
make journeys by rail, bus, underground, 
bicycle or walking more attractive. Busi- 
ness is persuaded that if there have to be 
extra taxes then hypothecated ones are the 


way to do it Further in the future the 
Government may introduce electronic traf- 
fic tolls for cars entering city centres 
thereby assuring Mr Prescott of more reve- 
nue streams protected from the Chancellor's 
axe. Since most of his big projects like the 
rail link to the Ghamrail Tunnel and refur- 
bishment of London’s underground are al- 
ready off-balance sheet (as far as the PSBR 
is concerned), it is no wonder Mr Prescott 
emerged unworried from the parsimony of 
last week’s Spending Review. 

The white paper has confirmed labour’s 
manifesto plans tor a Strategic Rail Author- 
ity to inject long-term thinking into privati- 
sation. This is as welcome as yesterday’s 
agreement between the Highways Agency 
mid Halftrack to integrate road and rail 
networks. Why on earth wasn’t such an 
ObviOUS thing like this done long ag o? Plans 
to make it safer and more a ttrac ti ve to walk 
| or cycle to school could lessen the attrac- 
tions of a second car (the biggest growt h 
area). This is the first white paper with a 
strategy for pedestrians whom it says “are 
often treated like trespassers in their own 
towns”. It sensibly recognises that central 
government is the enabler but local authori- 
ties are the deliverers of policies such 
asreclaiming roads, calming traffic and en- 
couraging cyclists. The Jaguar-driving Pres- 
cott insists that he is not anti-car. T.fica the 
motoring organisations he is swimming 
with the Zeitgeist by admitting that the car 
has to be saved from itself to prevent 
gridlock and to reduce greenhouse gases to 
within our Kyoto obligations. 

But can he do it? The white paper admits 
that tr affic ran id gr ow by more than a third 
over the next 20 years, thanks to the ex- 
pected growth of households and increasing 
prosperity. Will yesterday’s proposals 
merely retard that rate of gr o wth or reduce 
car usage from its present level? Can it be 


done without address i ng out-of-town shop- 
ping .centres (an omission from yesterday’s 
document)? The answers to these questions 
depend on how aggressively — and how 
quickly — the Government implements yes- 
terday’s proposals. If Mr Prescott can apply 
the energy and (unusually far a transport 
minister) the enthusiasm for the subject he 
has so face displayed, he may dispel the 
cynicism (hat transport integration has so 
often generated in the past 


Worrying judges 

Choose them in public 

THE elevation of Sir John Hobhouse and Sir 
Peter Mfllett to Britain’s highest court — 
along with the expected appointment of 
Lord Justice Phillips later this year — is 
troubling on so many grounds, it is hard to 
know where to start For one thing , as law 
lords these men will deckle matters of life 
and liberty — and yet all three are commer- 
cial lawyers with few roots in the field of 
human rights. Moreover, a Labour Lord 
Chancellor, Derry Irvine, has managed to 
replace two mediate judges, Lords Justice 
Goff and Nolan, with two right-leaning ones 
— so tilting the court in a new, more 
Illiberal direction. More specifically. Sir 
Peter MUlett has a trade record: it was he 
who maintained the Injrmctinn which 
gagged the Guardian and the Observer i 
during the Spycatcher affair — a notorious 
low in the recent history of British free 
speech. Sir Peter’s status as the judiciary’s 
leading freemason, who has resisted Jack 
Straw’s threat to force eminent men to 
disclose their masonic links, is also hardly 
encouraging. Nor is the feet that all three of 
the new top pl aces at th e bench are — nnra 
a gain — going to middle-aged white men 


exactly a sign of a healthy, diverse judi- 
ciary. AQ tins matters more now than ever, 
as Britain absorbs the European Conven- 
tion an Human Rights. No longer will 
judges be able to cast themselves as impar- 
tial technicians, clinically te sting whether 
measures or actions comply with the law. 
They win be more like the justices of the 
United States Supreme Court, making deci- 
sions of principle. 

Which makes the selection of this be- 
wigged trio all the more unacceptable. Put- 
ting the merits of the men involved, 
the manner of their elevation is an insult in 
a country which considers itself a democ- 
racy. They stei n be making decisions which 
affect all of us — often of greater moment 
than ffinae made by a bumble cabinet minis- 
ter — and yet they have been chosen in the 
dark, at the urging of a man who has been 
elected by nobody. We have no idea what 
they believe on anything, we are not even 
allowed to ask fham — but they shall sit in 
judgment upon our rights all the same. 
Even those who see little of merit in the US 
must recognise that their method of select- 
ing the highest level Of wuns H hitinnal Jud ge 
is better than our own: nnininatinn by tte> 
executive, public hearings and then ratifica- 
tion by an elected second chamber. Now 
that our mo st «*ninr judges are to play a 
role similar to the US Supreme Court we 
must insist on nothing less. 


Righting the past 

It’s society versus the courts 

A MATURE society should be able to look 
back on difficult momenta and admit that 
what seemed right may have been wrong. 
On yesterday's showing, Britain is making 
some modest but painfully slow progress. 


The preliminary enquiry into Bloody Sun- 
day has opened 26 years after 14 men were 
shot dead by British soldiers in the Bogside. 
And by a coincidence of the calendar, a new 
appeal to clear the name of Derek Bentley 
has also begun before the Court of Appeal 
his original trial, conviction and execution 
took place over 45 years ago. 

It would be premature to conclude that we 
are now wholly converted to an open- 
minded mood of recapitulation when the 
past can be faced less defensively. The 
enquiry into Bloody Sunday was announced 
in January this year by the Prime Minis ter 
after months of intense pressure from Dub- 
lin. It was billed at the ti m e as a move to 
“keep Sinn Fein in the talks”: it is certainly 
hard to imagine any British government 
authorising it — over bitter opposition from 
the Ministry of Defence — if the peace 
process were not at stake. 

Derek Bentley’s case may seem to give a 
clearer signal. Hie estab lishm ent of the 
Criminal Cases Review Co mmiss ion, which 
referred the Bentley conviction last Novem- 
ber to the Court of Appeal, reflected a 
widespread unease — across society and the 
political parties — at the growing number of 
miscarriages of justice exposed in recent 
years. But this particular case has always 
been a glaring one where doubts could be 
entertained even by Michael Howard — 
who as home secretary granted Bentley a 
limited posthumous pardon five years ago. 

By another coincidence Myra Hindley 
was granted legal aid yesterday to appeal 
against the decision that she must die in 
prison. Hers is a different issue: there has 
never been any doubt of her guilt But it 
raises a still more difficult question: should 
the verdict of society prevail over the sen- 
tence of die courts? That is one which no 
government Tory or Labour, is yet willing 
even to ask. 


Letters to the Editor 


The wrong 
impression 

ptAVID PaHJster’s account 
L/ of the Lawrence affair 
reveals such a catalogue of 
bungling on the part of the 
police that if it was genuine, 
it ought to show up in other 
work of the same police force 
(July 18£. There should now be 
an inquiry inib the other acf- 1 
tivities of the same police 
force during the past five 
years. If this does not show up 
similar Incompetence, the 
case for a racially motivated 
conspiracy becomes very 
strong indeed. If it does show 
up similar incompetence, the 
possibility that foe police 
were both incompetent and 
racially motivated cannot, of 
course, be ruled out 
Prof Lewis Elton. 

Guildford, 

Surrey. 

\/OUR survey of toilet 
T brushes (Space, July 10) 
was attractively laid out, but 
short on a vital piece of infor- 
mation: how do they perform? 
We have three ofthe Alessi 
brand at £38 each. The head 
(brush) is detachable so that it 
can be replaced (very good), 
but when you rotate foe 
handle, foe head remains 
static, thus cancelling out one 
vital cleaning movement 
TOng. 

London. 

| WAS horrified to read in 
I your Letters page (July 20) 
that my wife is dumping me 
because of what she had read 
in Julie Burchfll’s column 
(July 18). I Shall be seeking 
legal redress forthwith. 

Peter Davies. 

Caldy, 

WirraL 

LMOST every character 


other than in a coffin, goes by 
taxi- In feet, the square is often 
thmnged with well wishers 
waving off written-out charac- 
ters, foe taxis sometimes 
crammed to capacity. So how 
come no one has ever been 
able to run a successful mini 
cab business in the square? 
Robin Corbett 
London. 

JUDGING by the amount of 
tJ nudity in every new BBC 
drama, the wardrobe depart- 
ment is obviously short of 
funds. As I have no wish to see 
Jeremy Paxman naked, the 
licence fee must be increased. 
William Barrett. 

London. 


producing outstanding sports- 
man. How heartless of you 
then to Juxtapose a same-size 
photo of Justin Rose on Page 1 
(July IS) with the heading 
■Teacher jailed for affair with 
schoolboy”. One might easily 
be left with an entirely wrong 
impression. 

Dr Adrian Tibbitts. 

Salisbury, 

Wilts. 


lo not publish letters where 
an e-mall address is 
illed: please include a full 

al address. We may edit 

re: shorter ones are more 
f to appear. We regret we 
ot acknowledge those not 
I. The Country Diary Is on 
>10 


Prescott’s bumpy road 


J OHN Presco tt inte nds to 
raise money from motor- 
ists and from companies 
providing parking places etc 
in order to improve public 
transport. Rafi and most bus 
services are in private owner- 
ship. How can foe transfer of 
public funds to private compa- 
nies be justified? - - 

RF Jameson. 

Dundee. 

I Naweeklwill cycle, catch 
I the bus and drive my shared 
car to work. It takes over an 
hour by bus. JO minutes to 
cyde and still only 20 minutes 
by car. On the bus I wfll 
squash in with other commut- 
ers. The bicycle is a joy unless 
itis cold or raining. The car 
offers soothing music, comfort 
and my choice of company. 
Public transport should be im- 
proved so that I won* to use an 
efficient, inexpensive service. 
The new measures are no caiv 
rot and too much stick. 

Alfa Macfartame. 

Brighton. 


• p OLLY Toynbee highlights 
L precisely foe addictive as- 
pects of car ownership (Lions 
lying down with the lambs in a 
miracle of transport policy. 
July 20). A key part of foe 
glamour of cars is their 
power. This, combined with 
foe high degree of safety now 
designed into them, mdses 
cars preeminently suitable 
for long journeys. Mostly, they 
are used for quite short jour- 
neys for which they are too 
large and dangerous. Plans to 
reduce car use should be fol- 
io wed by a more global strat- 
egy to replace the car in Its 
present form with small, 
cheaper, electric vehicles for 
urban use, together with high 
speed rail links for intercity 
journeys. ' 

MarkAckary. 

London. 


I 1QW can PoBv Toynbee see 

II these Lycra-dad cyclists 
who angrily and self-rlgh- 
teoudy thump foe bonnets of 
cars? Any cyriist will tell you 


that instant invisibility is 
guaranteed foe moment foot 
touches p edal 
David Marcer. 

Gloucester. 

W HY did John Prescott 
wait for foe first day of 

the holidays to callfor an end 

to the school run? 

Jan Tange. 

Manchester. 


I "wkftR lie w mnrli h- afflp 
that parents feel It is not 
safe, so they drive their chil- 
dren to schooL Are the two by 
any chance related? 

Trevor Hopper. 

Brighton. 

I PRESUME John Prescott’s 
initiative to encourage chil- 
dren and parents to walk to 
school is part ofa get-fit policy. 
Many will have miles to walk 

after exerci sin g their right to 
choose the schools they wish 
thgirnhil ilwm 
Mike Davis. 

Southport. 


Something must be done about the Law Lords 


1 IUGO Young is right 
II (Lords Justices Hobhouse 
and MUlett, who they? July 
18). The House ofLordswill 
soon take on the role ofa con- 
stitutional court as a result of 
the incorporation of the Euro- 
pean Human Rights Conven- 
tion. The appointment of con- 
servative commercial judges 
by a secret version of ‘‘Bug- 
gins’ turn” will no longer do. 

In South Africa, foe estab- 
lishment of a constitutional 

court has been acco mpanie d 
fay a judicial service commis- 


sion with lay representation 
which tests candidates for 
suitability by extensive inter- 
views, often in public. The 
result Is an outstanding group 
of judges with an the neces- 
sary legal skins but possess- 
ing at the same time a wide 
range o f prac tical experience 

flftd nmto *B hiT)rilng . 

The Government’s declared 
aim of pr omo ting a human 
rights culture in Britain will 
not be achieved merely by 
pa««ingtiip H uman Rights 
BilL Other supporting mea- 


sures are needed, including 
foe creation ofa human rights 
commission (also present in 
the South African system) and 
a Judic i al appointments com- 
mission. Both of these were 
s tro n gly advocated by Lord Ir- 
vine in his chapter in Law 
Reform For AD, published by 
the Society oflAbour Lawyers 
in 1996. It is a pity the Govern- 
ment has not taken his wise 
advice. 

Geoffrey Hindman. 

Bindman and Partners, 
London. 


Don’t forget all the abused men 


F OR the BMA to baled into 
the highly politicised world 
of domestic violence (One in 
fou r women abused — BMA, 
July 1) can only result in the 

further tarnishing of its image. 

The objectivity and veracity of 
the BMA report can be im- 
pugned on every page. Overall 
6(U6 per cent of the references 
were derived from surveys of 
women's refuges or studies 
that contained in foe title 
words like abused women, bat- 
tered women, abusive men. 


wife abuse, patriarchy, violent 
men. etc. References to bat- 
tered men and abused fathers 
(caused by women) can be 
counted on one hand. 

One must also have reserva- 
tions when foe balance of refer- 
ences refer to general govern- 
meet statistical sources, and 

the exc es si ve violence between 

lesbians and homosexuals is 
played down. Repeatedly the 
report states there is a lack of 
evidence when infect there is 
more than sufficient. 


The report comments that 
women in the 1624 age group 
are at “greater risk” of domes- 
tic violence from partners. 
“Partners” is not defined, and 
how many husbands are in- 
volved as opposed to transient 
lovare or boyfriends is not 
made dear. 

Both men and women are an 
the receiving end of domestic 
violence, and need oar sup- 
port! For the BMA to trivial tee 
and short-change then in this 
way helps no one. 

Robert Whlston. 

UK Men's Movement, 


r» tried to stop hi*i 
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Not many laughs at Drumcree 
i 


READ Simon Hoggarfs 
Diary (The terrible danger of 
peace breaking out, July 11) 
while sitting on a grass verge 
between foe Garvaghy Road 
estate and the HfflafDram- 
cree. Mr Hoggarfs crude flip- 
pancy did not amuse me. To 
describe as “ inennOTnienegB ” 
“murders, small pogroms and 
the like” suggests that the 

writer to some extent shares 

in the sort of callousness that 
makes possible such 
tragedies. 

To refer to Drumcree as "a 

summer festival offan for all 
sides, laid on by the British 
taxpayer. . .” reveals a level of, 
Ig n ora TKy that fhta ild inhibi t 


Mr Hbggart from ever publicly 
commenting on the North of 
Ir eland. 

On the Garvaghy estate live 
many families who took it in 

turns to stay awake at night to 
protect their homes from 
attack. I breakfasted with a 
family wlto feared Intimida- 
tion from both extremist fac- 
tions. Fear prevails: what may 
happen when the stand-off 
seems to be over and the RUC, 


army and media have gone? 
Some festival of fun! 
Dervla Murphy. 

Tlmnnr p, Ir eland 


1 A /HEN university adminis- 
V V trators have no vision, 
sc ie nc e and scholarships 
wither. The proposals at the 
Queen’s University ofBel&st 
include harsh reductions in 
geology, Semitic studies and 
ancient Greek language and 
literature. The university is 
proposing to deny or diminish 
acoess to an understanding of 
the deeper past 

The offensive against Se- 
mitic studies is especially de- 
plorable. Queen’s has the only 
non-denominational centre of 
biblical studies in Northern 
Ireland. 

TVia dyrnag t* hoin g ri nnp tn 
the substance and spirit ofa 
once fine university shows 
that dearth of academic states- 
manship is not foe least of foe 
troubles afflicting Northern 
Ireland. 

Prof George L Huxley. 
Church Enstone, 

Oxfordshire. 


We need no lessons from BNFL 


B NEL claims it wants “de- 
manding but achievable” 
cuts in nuclear waste dis- 
charges from sellafield 

(Meacher considers dosing 
SeflafleM, July 18). Yetfoeop- 
tion BNFL is lobbying to be 
chosen at this week’s Ospar 
Convention meeting in Sin- 
tra, Portugal, is weaker than 
Britttng re quirements. 

In practice, BNFL would 
have to make no cuts. The im- 
pacts cfBNFL’s operations in- 
dude rising nuclear pollution 


along the coasts cf Scotland, 
Ireland, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark; plutonium levels in 
tiie seabed off Sellafield higher 

t-han at a Bnatian tixri- cite anH 

levels of radioactivity in lob- 
sters up to 42 times the Euro- 
pean intervention levels for 
foodstuffs contaminated after 
a nuclear accident 
Let’s hope Labour know bet- 
ter than to takE environmen- 
tal advice from BNFL. 

Dr Helen Wallace. 
Greenpeace International 


Let’s hear it for opera, the orchestra, and music-lovers everywhere 


NTHE heels ofthe Eyre 


of lyric theatre comes the an- 
nouncement copartnership 
between promotes Raymond 
Gubbay and Harvey Gold- 
smith (Goldsmith and Gubbay 
in duet, July 14) to develop foe 
promotion of large scale oper- 
atic events usingafiresh ap- 
proach to venue management. 

It may be that the way for- 
ward for opera lies more with 
these entrepreneurs than 
with yet another report (the 
seventh in 10 years) that can 
only come up with the same 
solutions: more fUnding tied 
to greater accessibility. 

Accessibility Is structurally 
with the relatively 
small capacity ofthe ROH 
compared with Earl’s Court. 


The way forward really lies 
with the approaches being 

demonstrated by Gubbay and 
Goldsmith who have been able 
to use new technologies and a 
fresh approach to staging clas- 
sic works. The next report on 
lyric theatre (there win almost 
inevitably be one) wil} be best 
focused anhow innovation in 
production and staging can 
genuinely create a popular 
and dynamic music theatre 
that explores classic and new 
weak. 

Phil Hyde. 

Grimsby, North East Lines. 

A WORD is missing from 
/Ayour article on foe crisis 

among regional ensembles — 
quality (Is this the last blast 
for the concert orchestra? 


July 18). Quality of manage- 
ment, quality of programming 

and. most crucially, quality of 
performance. The BBC PhiL 
harmonic has this in abun- 
dance. They consistently give 
stunning performances, 
whether on, Radio 3, foe 
Bridgewater Hall, ora provin- 
cial cathedral or town haZL 

Having no principals to stand 
In at out-of-town venues, you 
always get the first team- This 
shows in the quality of bal- 
ance ensemble achieved. 

As a taxpayer and con- 
sumer, who ultimately pays for 

aR subsidies, I wonder how 

much historic sentiment 
should outweigh performance 
quality when quibbling about 
rriative levels ofpubUc sup- 
port, whei staid concerts are 


given by an orchestra that has 
to sell an additional 200 seats at 
every performance to pay fora 

Tnnnp py pmsit H eftwiurf UM*. 

Roger Gibson. 

Malpas, Cheshire. 

a NY examination ofthe 

/Estate of “classical” music 
(Analysis, July 17) really 
needs to employ a different 
method of calculating the 
level of Interest Statistics al- 
ways seem to be based on 

numbers attending concerts, 
listening to Radio 3 and Clas- 
sic FM, and CD sales, andmust 
be an underestimate. 

lam an enthusiastic ama- 
teur musician, and I doubt that 
I figure in any statistics. I do 
buy CDs, but I regret to say 
that 1 rarely attend concerts. 


This is not due to lack cf inter- 
est but lack aftime. Very little 
remains after practising two 
instruments, playing in vari- 
ous grtxqjs, arranging music, 
attending weekly choral 
rehearsals, etc. Such activities 
most be hard to measure for 
statistical purposes, and rm 
sure the concerts I do attend 
(mostly lunchtime recitals tn 
city churches) aren’t counted 
in concertgoing statistics. But 
surely subscriptions to music 


about music, scores and sheet 

mnei n and attendances at eve- 

ring classes, should be in- 
eluded, to give a more accurate 
picture of musical interest and 
invet vaneng 

Madeline Sevionr. 

UforcL Essex. 


I had that Jack Straw in the 
cab last week, God help us 


I HE news that private secu- 
I rtty firms may take over 
the role ofthe police (Police 
patrols to go private July 17) 

malrpsmp think harlr enmp 30 

years to a meeting with the 

Aw^ i gt-ant rn mmuKin ner nf 

Police at Scotland Yard. I was 
representing licensed taxi 
drivers against the danger of 
unlicensed mini-cabs, 
amongst whom were the flot- 
sam mid jetsam oflife. Not 
having received a reply, I told 
him: “Don’t you realise that if 
yon accept this situation, in 
years to came they might well 
allow private security guards 
to take over foe role of the 
police?*’ 

The stupidity of Surrey's 
chief constable is normal for 
those who haven’t seen the 
streets. As for Jack Straw. God 
help us. 

Jim Hurst. 

WirraL 


T HE incidence of criminal- 
ity in private security com- 
panies, and the risible record 


of Group 4 should preclude 
private police in our 
communities. 

The bobby on foe beat in 
every street is myth, but why 
not consider European-style 
local police forces? In Spain, 
the state, foe region and the 

city may each have its own 
police force. 

We should demand as a 
proper, democratic socialist 
measure, the municipalisa- 
tion of pbUdng at this leveL 
RLSymonds. 

Mereworfo. Kent. 

J ACK Straw talks to a differ- 
ent public than I do. as a 
parish councillor. It is a major 
issue that you never see a 
policeman on foot The 
answer acoording to lan Blair 
is private policing. And would 
we see these patrols tn a Der- 
byshire village? I doubt it 
Most reasonable people would 
prefer more policemen, and 
more visible ones. 

Graham UUatbome. 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 



There’s never been a better time 
to fly to Canada. 

Calgary - Edmonton - Vancouver from £426 

Toronto - Montreal - Ottawa 

Halifax - St. John's from £396 

For reservations call Air Canada on 0990 247 226 
or contact your local travel agent. 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Sir James Lighthill 


Maths in 
motion 


S IR James Lighthill 
former Lacasian 
professor of mathe- 
matics at Cam- 
bridge, who has 
died aged 74 while swimming 


around the Isle of Sark, was a 
post-war world leader in theo- 
retical and applied 
aerodynamics. 

He had studied and ana- 
lysed the pattern of Channel 
Islands currents. Indeed, he 
declared when he first swam 
around Sark in 1973 that it 
was the best way to see the 
dark beauty of the isle he and 
his family loved. The com- 
plexities and interactions of 
that turbulent stretch of sea 
characterised many of the as- 
pects of mathematics that had 
been his lifelong fascination. 

Sir James's rise was mete- 
oric. From Winchester Col- 
lege, together with his bril- 
liant friend Freeman Dyson, 
he won a scholarship to Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, at 15, 
which could not be taken up 
until he was 17 years old. At 
Cambridge he and Dyson 
were so far ahead that they 
attended only postgraduate 
lectures, gaining firsts in the 
mathematics tripos in two 
years. He also fell in love with 
Nancy Damaresq, a Newn- 
ham mathematics student 
who became his wife in 1945. 

On graduation, she went to 
the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment at Farnborough. Light- 
man sought to follow her but 
was sent instead to the 
National Physical Laboratory 
at TedcUngton, where, in the 
aerodynamics division under 
Sydney Goldstein, he worked 
on the complex but hi ghly 
practical mathematics of 
supersonic flight, in drag 
reduction and boundary layer 
control, and In the mathemat- 
ical design of aerofoils and jet 
turbine blades. 

This intense introduction 
to the then incompletely sol- 
uble problems of fluid dynam- 
ics, turbulence, acoustic wave 
interaction and the dramatic 
non-linear behaviour of many 
of these effects in the real 
world, created a bridge be- 
tween theoretical and applied 
mathematics which T.i ghtman 
expanded into new branches 
of mathematics — such as 
biofluid dynamics. His mathe- 
matics reach, into virtually all 
studies of movement, from 
volcanic eruptions, super- 
sonic flight rocketry and sat- 
ellite positioning, to the anal- 
ysis of insect flight and the 
extraordinary subtleties of 
fish and microbial 
propulsion. 

Lightman, who was 
renowned as much for his en- 
ergy and sense of fun as for 
the clarity of his scientific 
papers, became senior lec- 
turer in mathematics under 
Goldstein at Manchester Uni- 
versity immediately after the 
war and, in 1950 when only 28. 
was appointed Beyer profes- 
sor of applied mathematics. 


While at Manchester he 
studied the problems of jet 
noise and developed what be- 
came known as Lighthfll’s 
Law, revealing the sensitive 
relationship between jet out- 
let speed and noise produc- 
tion, and directly encourag- 
ing the development of quiet 
turbofan engines. In 1953, 
among the youngest of his 
generation, he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. 

In 1958, with Sir William 
Cook of Aldermaston and Pro- 
fessor w nuam Hawthorne of 
Cambridge, T.i ghtman joined 
a secret committee under the 
government chief scientist 
Solly Zuckerman to decide 
whether the term "nuclear 
credibility'' actually meant 
anything and, if so, how it 
could be given substance. It 
was decided that if “deter- 
rence" meant first use of nu- 
clear weapons it was suicidal, 
that deployment of the British 
Blue Streak rocket as a silo- 
based launcher of deterrent 
nuclear retaliation would be 
costly and ineffective, invit- 
ing a targeted enemy first 
strike. If there was a way for- 
ward. it bad to be through air- 
launched “stand-off" Hiiwilae 
and nuclear submarines. 

Clarity of thought and pow- 
ers of analysis and resynthe- 



Lightman . . . visionary 


sis inevitably led Lightman to 
the highest levels of the 
national advisory structure. 
He served, among many, on 
government advisory com- 
mittees on technology and 
mathematics teaching, and 
until 1995 on the powerful but 
quiet international commit- 
tee on natural disaster prepa- 
ration and reduction (ICSU). 

Llghtman's success rested 
as much on his near genius in 
mathematics as on his ability 
to store huge amounts of in- 
formation and then, by sim- 
plifying complexities, draw 
entertaining analogies. The 
result was that he was as 
much at home leading a 
world-level discussion on the 
practical value of the simulta- 
neous use of Linear and non- 
linear components in equa- 
tions as he was over a quiet 
pint in a small country pub 
explaining to the barmaid 
(and any other willing listen- 
ers) the amazing intricacies 
of the swimming ability and 


sexual behaviour of the com- 
mon stickleback. 

In 2959 be was invited to 
take over as director of RAE 
Farnborough. There he set up 
a new spaceflight unit, which 
investigated the special prop- 
erties of delta and curved- 
wing shapes, which ulti- 
mately underpinned aspects 
of the design of Concorde. He 
envisaged hypersonic passen- 
ger night in stratospheric air- 
craft capable of circling the 
globe in 12 hours, set up de- 
sign studies of the dart- 
shaped semi-spacecraft this 
would require, and went on to 
investigate reusable orbiting 
spacecraft capable of taking 
off from a conventional run- 
way and flying back through 
the atmosphere to land at 
their home base. This concept 
may prove to be both possible 
and economically practical. 

Although he enjoyed his 
RAE years Lightman pre- 
ferred the less austere world 
of academic life and in 1964 
became Royal Society profes- 
sor at Imperial College, Lon- 
don. before returning In 1968 
to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in the challenging 
footsteps of the great Dirac, 
as Lucasian professor of ap- 
plied mathematics. During 
this period, apart from ex- 
panding his research into 
wave theory, in the refine- 
ment of the Fourier analysis, 
in blood flow dynamics and 
other miracles of the natural 
world, he worked on chaos 
theory and the unpredictabil- 
ity and instability of large 
systems. By 1979, when he 
retired to become provost of 
University College. London, 
had been honoured through- 
out the world. He was knight- 
ed in 1971. 

In 1975, responding to a 
Science Research Council in- 
vitation, be infuriated the 
computing lobby by advising 
against investment in artifi- 
cial intelligence because he 
believed the concept difficult, 
costly, and probably ill- 
founded. Many now believe 
him to have been right 

As provost, his major 
hattipj; lay in maintaining ac- 
ademic standards in the face 
of dwindling government sup- 
port for science. One of his 
last acts before retiring In 
1989 was to set up a £6 million 
appeal in the wake of the 1987 
King's Cross fire, for the es- 
tablishment of a research 
chair in plastic and recon- 
structive surgery. 

Lightman, whose great 
grasp and breadth of intellect 
embraced every aspect of life 
and its enjoyment, also 
reached deeply into music 
and family life. He is survived 
by Nancy, their son and four 
daughters. 


Anthony Tuefear 


(Michael) James Ughthlil. math- 
ematician, born January 23, 
1924; died July 17. 1998 



Jane Ellis 


To Russia with love 


T HE achievements of 
Jane Ellis, who has been 
found dead aged 46, put 
her in tbe very top bracket of 
experts on the Soviet Union 
while her knowledge of the 
Russian Orthodox Church 
was unique in Britain for 
one born outside the country 
and for distant from the 
tradition. 

She was one of the early 
editors of the Keston College 
journal. Religion In Commu- 
nist Lands. Still in her twen- 
ties, she selected the most 
fascinating Russian reli- 
gious samizdat, and dis- 
played impeccable judgment 
in resisting every blandish- 
ment to be more conciliatory 
to the Soviet Union and to 
listen to its propagandists. 

She put her knowledge 
together to produce what 
may be the finest book ever 
to appear on the subject. The 
Russian Orthodox Church: A 
Contemporary History (1986). 
By this time she had already 
— following the more activ- 
ist strand in her make-up — 
established a new organisa- 
tion, Aid to Russian Chris- 
tians, which was the first 
group systematically to sup- 
ply material aid to the Ortho- 
dox Church at a time when 
access was difficult. She 
combined this with her 
research work for Keston 
College (now Institute), 
which focussed on the study 


of religious organisations in 
communist states. 

Jane was among the first to 
realise the huge new potential 
for direct work in Russia in 
the period of perestroika. Be- 
fore the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, she set up Heston's 
Moscow office, thereby ensur- 
ing a steady flow of Informa- 
tion from Russia to Oxford, 
where Keston was later lo- 
cated. Her warm relations 
with Russian friends gave the 
fullest play to ber humanitar- 
ian qualities. 

She was bora in Liverpool 
learned Russian at school 
visited Keston in Kent and 
began her passionate interest 
in the Russian Church even 
before sbe went on to Bir- 
mingham University. Atten- 
dance at an evangelistic rally 



Elite , . . ti nman itatrlnn 


led by Brother Andrew, urg- 
ing commitment to take 
bibles to Russia, saw her dedi- 
cating her life bo serving the 
oppressed Christians of the 
Soviet Union. 

She joined Keston immedi- 
ately after graduation and 
□ever had any other career, 
except when she did postgrad- 
uate study at St Antony's Col- 
lege. Oxford. But by this time 
she had long since received 
world recognition — not least 
in Russia itself — for the stan- 
dard of ber scholarship. In 
1996 her The Russian Ortho- 
dox Church: Triumphalism 
and Defensiveness was 
published. 

Jane was a loyal Anglican 
who wrote width, authority 
also on Russian Baptists and 
was a deeply-committed ecu- 
menist. She was an excellent 
public speaker and gave 
many fine lectures in the 
United States. Australia and 
around the world. She broad- 
cast for the BBC both in Rus- 
sian and in English. 

All this was achieved in the 
first 15- years after she left 
university. Subsequently, Ill- 
health took increasing toll of 
her resources. She leaves a 
sister and her parents. 


Michael Bounteaux 


Jane Ellis, Russian scholar, bom 
August 3, 1951; died on or about 
June 20. 1998 



A Country Diary 


CHESHIRE: I recently ven- 
tured out under threatening 
grey skies to count this year's 
orchids on the smaTl roadside 
reserve outside the village. 
The grass was knee high and 
wet through, with many or- 
chids hidden amongst the sur- 
rounding vegetation, but I was 
satisfied that the numbers 
counted were accurate enough 
for a year-to-year comparison. 
The reserve covers the em- 


bankments of a busy road, so, 
in order to avoid exhaust 
fumes from passing traffic, I 
arrived just after Sam on a 
Sunday. First impressions 
were not encouraging; in July 
there is usually a dazzling dis- 
play of ox-eye daisy here, but 
not this year — the bright 
white flowers were sparse and 
bedraggled. Of the orchids, the 
common spotted was tbe most 
obvious and numerous — 
even under a dull sky the long, 
tapering, flower spikes, 
densely packed with pale lil.n* 


flowers, brightened a monoto- 
nous grassland scene. There 
were stfll about a thousand 
plants. Although the tway- 
blade numbers had remained 
fairly constant the delicate 
and slim fragrant orchids 
were well down — only 63 — 
and I struggled to find the bee 
orchids, eventually counting 
only six, compared to 78 in 
1997. It was the pyramidal or- 
chids that sent me borne 
happy, having increased from 
six last year to 14 now. 

J M THOMPSON 



Stangerup ‘In his professional role he was a walking: furnace of passions; as a film-maker he was provocative; hi company he was u swwthcart 


Henrik Stangerup 

The man who would be difficult 


establishment. Moller was 
obliged to go Into exile and 
died in poverty and ilepravity 
in France. 

Curiously the book which 
should have spoken most di- 
rectly to m*‘. Snake In The 
Heart (1970, translated 1K4) 
did not. It Lx a perfunctorily 
fictionalised account of his 
own experiences in 1960s 
Paris. Stangerap's obsessions 
work more powerfully dis- 
tilled imaginatively through a 
historic figure and setting 
than when he directly reports 
on himself. The ferocity was 
diluted; the passions ap- 
peared curiously shallow, 
even the language was tamed. 

But in company there was 
no taming his good heart. Art- 
ists often have a way of only 
scalding their immediate fam- 
ily with their boiling despera- 
tions; second-level relation- 
ships. such as ours, are often 
courteously spared. He never 
toW me he had cancer. He was 
married, and divorced twice, 
and is survived by a son from 
his first marriage. 


Peter Lmmon 


Henrik Stangerup, novelist and 
film-maker bom September 1. 
1937; died July 4, 1998 


H enrik stangerup, 
who has died aged 60, 
was perhaps the most 
original and certainly, 
as for as its literary establish- 
ment was concerned, the most 
bolshie of Denmark's literary 
figures. In his professional rale 
he was a w alkin g furnace of 
passions; his lingerie indig- 
nations covered everything 
from tbe welfare state's ubiqui- 
tous counselling culture which 
cannot acknowledge individ- 
ual responsibility — The Mart 
Who Wanted To Be Guilty 
(1975, t ranslated 1983) — to 

rages against the Church. 

He was as good as any Irish- 
man in effortlessly giving per- 
manent lodgings to ancient 
grievances — such as Kierke- 
gaard's unscrupulous treat- 
ment of the poet Peder Moller 
in The Seducer (1985, trans- 
lated 1988). 

As a film- maker he was 
equally provocative and un- 
conventional. His works in- 
cluded G ive God A Chance On 
Sundays (1971). Dangerous 
Kisses (1972) and. set in con- 
temporary Brazil The World 
Is Flat (1977). But in company 
he was a sweetheart We met 
by chance in the foyer of a 
hotel in Lisbon in 1994, where 
he and other dickie-bowed 


delegates of the International 
Writers Parliament were 
about to set off to be pre- 
sented to the president He 
suddenly realised that I was 
the 1960s Parisian mate of his 
Copenhagen journalist pal, 
N2s Lifer, an equally bolshie 
radical- Stangerup had also 
been in Paris in the 1960s, but 
Nils had never succeeded in 
getting us together. 

He had bad news: Nils had 
recently died. Henrik now 
had only one objective; to 
frantically make up for the 
missed yean. I had not been 
invited to dine with the prez. 
Standing in the crowded 
foyer, Henrik tare off his bow 
tie and in foil hearing of infe- 
rior talents — such as Der- 
rida — roared that he had bet- 
ter things to do than ponce off 
to a swell's swift. So off we 
went to dinner . . . and drink. 

Stangerup had the broad, 
open foce of a schoolboy; In- 
quiring, ready to be amazed, 
to believe, an expanse upon 
which the years had discour- 
teously marked his indiscre- 
tions — mostly those associ- 
ated with liquor. His phlegmy 
voice also suggested smoky 
places — his working room 
doing research in Brazil for 
The Road to Lagoa Santa 


(1981, translated 1984) was in 
a brotheL He had that inno- 
cent, physical exuberance 
you often find in Danish men. 
which suggests a desire to 
demonstrate that they ore not 
Swedes. (Stangerup's family 
was of Swedish descent), 
Henrik now proceeded to 
perform an imaginative stunt 
equal to any of his fiction: he 
made up his mind immedi- 
ately what the relationship 
was about We were Parisian 
pals and all talk centred 
around this assertion, with 
the phantom of the absent' 
Nils regularily invoked to 
give his blessing. He kept this 
up. In meetings and letters, 
despite that foct that we were 
never together in Paris. Lis- 
bon yes. London certainly, 
but Paris never. 

T HERE were asides in 
which Henrik kept me 
up to scratch on his ac- 
tivities, novels, films, 
public controversies (I had 
been shamefully careless 
about paying attention to 
Nils’s friend’s achievements). 
Bnt he presented his career 
carelessly, like a backpacker 
who dumps his bundle of 
bizarre travel soavenlrs in 
front of you for examination. 


but is impatient to get on to 
the main theme (the three Pa- 
risian musketeers who never 
drank together). 

But what a bundle he of- 
fered. The first I read was The 
Road To Lagoa Santa, pub- 
lished, like his other transla- 
tions here, by Marlon Boyars. 
This is a reconstruction of the 
story of the young Danish 
prize-winning naturalist, Dr 
P W Lund, who went into foe 
jungles of Brazil in search of 
fossilised bones with the in- 
tention of returning In tri- 
umph to Copenhagen. But at 
the age of 44 he lapsed into a 
profound depression and 
never made the triumphant 
return, ft is an astonishing re- 
creation of fevered mental- 
ities in the sweaty cemetery 
of a rain-forest. Stangerup's 
incandescent fiction must 
have forever obliterated the 
actual truth of that story. 

The second was The Se- 
ducer. another variation on a 
Stangerup theme -of rebels, 
against Danish artistic, reli- 
gious or political orthodoxy 
who come to a miserable end. 
This is foe story of a gifted 
19th century poet, Peder 
Moller who offended Kierke- 
gaard, the overbearing sei- 
gneur of the Danish literary 



Letters: Marlin Seymour-Smith and Alec Robins 


Iain Stevenson writes: I first 
met Martin Seymour-Smith 
{Obituary, July 7) in 1985 
when I was head of Macmil- 
lan Reference Books and he 
had just completed bis monu- 
mental Macmillan Guide to 
World Literature. This dense 
and deftly-written magnum 
opus reviewed and critically 
assessed all the literature of 
the world in all languages. It 
was dear that he had read 
nearly all the works cited 
(tens of thousands of them) 
and he had an opinion, abra- 
sive, funny, sometimes 
tender, but always honest 
about all of them and their 
authors. 

When 1 rather hesitatingly 
invited this literary colossus 
to lunch (he rarely came to 


London). I was surprised to 
meet not the gigantic pres- 
ence of my imagination but a 
slight figure, dark, bearded 
and coiled like a spring. Mar- 
tin was surely bom to wear 
the anarc h ist’s hooded cloak 
and carry the fizzing bomb. 

“Our initial conversation 
was rather stilted while he 
probed my literary likes and 
dislikes and my ignorance of 
literature in languages other 
than English. French or Ger- 
man. However, the liberal ap- 
plication of claret convinced 
him that I was not altogether 
a lost cause and we enjoyed 
an uproarious meaL I am sad 
to think that wonderfully 
restless mind and rapier-like 
critical intelligence are 
stilled. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN OUR profile of David Blun- 
kett, pages 6 and 7, the Satur- 
day section. July 18 . we said, 
“The misery began the night 
he was elected, when ills wife, 
Ruth, announced that their 
marriage was over." Ruth 
Mitchell and David Blunkett 
have asked us to point out 
that this statement is not true 
(and they say Mr BlimketFs 
memoir, On a Clear Day, 
makes this dear). Apologies 
to aft concerned. 

PART of an article headed, I 
feel queasy dad. I need to get 
out ... in the Wheels section 
of G2, page 15. yesterday, 
dealt with the problem of 
travel sickness in dogs. We 
quoted someone as saying, 
“Your vet may prescribe ACP 
as a sedative for a long jour- 
ney. The only risk with ACP 
is that it can also be used as a 
drug to put dogs down, so you 
really have to know what you 
are doing.” The person 
quoted went on to say that 
ACP was also used as a travel 
aid for fractious children. A 
vet writes that ACP (acepro- 
mazin e maleate. a member of 
the phenothiazine group of 
sedatives) is used a$ a seda- 
tive, and as a premedicant 
prior to general anaesthesia 
in many cases. It is never used 
as an agent for “putting down 
dogs", or euthanasia. It is a 
safe and commonly used drug 
In general practice. A spokes- 
man for the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons en- 
dorsed this view. 

STIN ROSE, the golfer who 
s the subject of a report 


headed. Thrilled in a Sooth 
Hants sort of way, page 3, 
Sport, yesterday, is a member 
of foe North Hants Golf Club, 
in Fleet and not as we said 
all through the piece, the 
South Hants club. 

IN A BRIEF on page 21, July 
14, headed. Shell fail a to beat 
pollution, we made a number 
of incorrect statements by ac- 
cidentally comparing yrtnai 
figures for 1997 with projec- 
tions for 1998. We were wrong 
to say that Shell had “missed 
targets for cutting pollution”. 
The report on which we based 
that statement concerned 
data collected in 1997, for 
which no targets had been 
set. Apologies for the 
confosion. 

THE CREDITS at the end of 
an article headed. Sick men of 
Europe defy pessimistic prog- 
nosis. by Andy Robinson, 
page 19. July 18. were mis- 
leading. The article was an 
extract from a chapter which 
Mr Robinson contributed to a 
book, edited by Bernard H 
Moss and Jonathan. Michie. 
The correct title of the book is 
The Single European Cur- 
rency in National perspective: 
A Community in Crisis? It is 
published by Macmillan. 

ON PAGE 7, Travel July 18, 
an article on the Fas de Ca- 
lais, headed Tunnel visions, 
misspelt Boulogne several 
times, and In the caption, too 
(putting in an extra u). 

It Is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 


Geoff Fox writes: The obituary 
(July 13) for Alec Robins (Cus- 
tos) prompted a connection I 
was glad to make, for it made 
me realise that I had been 
taught by him in the late 
1940s at Sale High School, a 
preparatory school for Man- 
chester Grammar School. He 
taught us Latin and En glish, 
and was always kindly, en- 
couraging and fonny in a 
twinkling kind of a way. 

My only specific memory of 
him was at a lesson in the dog 
days of summer, when he set 
us a crossword. One of the 
dues — remembered verba- 
tim over 50 years — was; 
“Flier round a tree makes it 
brighter (8 )." T he solution 
was FLASHIER. I thought 
that was terrific. 


possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between 11am and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor, 
The Guardian, 119, Farring- 
don Road. London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readertBjguardldrLcojik 


Death Notices 


kUftSDSl Batty. wUa of (tie late Dr. 


touched. 

SHAW. Marian CMrtan Saw, wile Of the 
Mo DoraM Smetturat Show, aed peace- 
fully on me lath July. 7938, egad 90 years. 
A much loved mother. uisnUiiotftar and 
namoOter. Site win be areeUy 
her family and her many Honda. 
SL Mery** cmireh. DTsley, on the 
2M July at 2-00pm prior to committal at 
DufcMMd Crematorium at &30pm, Fnmfl' 
HoweiB, danaOens to SeUi 

donaOons end taou lriee ; , . . 

Funeral Services. 87 Church fid. New Mats, 
tel. 01688 74Z772 

SNOW. Reginald Leonard, passed away at 
St Hefler Hoeptiel Centalum on iflth July 
1998, egad r7 years. FWwal 10 take place 
on Friday am Ady at 3)m at Randalls Pant 
Cronatoriin. Lnaihertwad A0 friends wel- 
come. Family Rowan only. Conations. X 
desired, tar The Renal Unn . Kerry Se- 

cembe Ward, direct to Co-operative 
Funeral Services, iM Addison Rood. Qulld- 
tort, Surrey, telephone number 0MW 
5W5S4 


Births 


UVANAQg- Ml* HasoB. woe bom an Sun- 
day 19lh July t»H al 1 7JU am. weighing 
Tto tea. al St Heu or hospital. Surrey. 
Much tone end many congratulations to wz 
and Shiran, the new parens, man Micky, 
Sarah end Joe. “ • 

WRAY- 20th June, 1993. k) P uma Me 
KaBy) and 1 * 190 . a son. Thomas Anthony. 
DeoSredm. . 

HlPJ^* l ^T otff . annaur ic«fli*m telephone 
OtM 713 4667 W feu 0171 713 -1707 between 
9am and 3pm Mon-Fn 


Birthdays 


Prof Heather Angel, wildlife 
photographer, 57; Dame 
Joyce Daws, thoracic sur- 
geon, 74; Buchi Emecheta. 
author and lecturer, 54; Nor- 
man Jewison, film director. 
72; Ian Judge, theatre direc- 
tor, 52; Gerald Malone, exec- 
utive editor. The European, 
48; Dr Jonathan Miller. 


neuro-psychologist, televi- 
sion, theatre and opera direc- 
tor. 64; Bill Pcrtwee. actor. 
72; Daryl Powell. Rugby 
League international, 33; 
Karel Retsz. film director, 72; 
Janet Reno, US Attorney 
General, 60; Barry Richards, 
cricketer, 53; Isaac Stern, vi- 
olinist, 78; Yusuf Islam (Cat 
Stevens), Muslim activist 
and former rock singer. 49; 
Robin Williams, actor. 46. 



Automatic Bread maker 


Only £99.99 

including p&p 

There is nothing quite so 
delicious as the taste of 
home-made bread and no 
easier way to make it than 
this super automatic 
breadmaker. 

Quick, easy and economical, it can be used to make 

a variety of tasty, wholesome breads at a fraction of 

the cost of shop bought loaves. 

A delay timer of up to 1 3 hours ensures that you can 
set the machine to bake your bread just in time for 
breakfast and it also has a choice of six different 
baking programmes. 

Supplied with an instruction booklet which 
includes recipes and troubleshooting tips, the 
breadmaker is excellent value for £99.99 including 
p&p. It is guaranteed for twelve months. Size 380 x 
275 x 370mm. 

(Wens are processed within 48 hours at receipt and gaode 
7 days. Haase eflaw svsa days lor _ 
rielvny. Raton Itams In good common 
wHhln 14 days far fuR refund. 
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Manny gets her vitamins in a twist 


seemed a good idea to the 
iovernment to impose a limit 
n the amount of B6 that 
ould be sold over the 
ounter. After all, its own 
sientific advisers said so. 
ut then all hell broke loose, 
he truth of the matter is, as 
arah Boseley discovers, 
st in the dispute 







JH HE vi tamin sup- 
|M plementa good for 
y mb. you? Few puhlic 
■ mM. rows have been as 
long, heartfelt 
; I lHtand bitter as that 
' V itamin B6. A powerful 
BCe of health food wnmv 
irers, devotees of comple- 
tary medicines «nd the 
■ nanny state lobby fed that 
: liberties— and their prof- 

-are nniWjrtfadr 

>r two years or more they 
> been waging war on the 
irament and its scientific 
sers who say that any 

9 than a tiny daily dose of 

min B6 is dang ero us The 
mittee on Toxicity of 
nicals in Food, Consumer 
tucts and the Environ- 
t (COT) has recommended 
an upper limit of lOmg a 
should be imposed on 
the-co unter salesfl). Mil- 
i of people^ mostly 
en, take far more, 
it last month, the Corn- 
s’ Agriculture Committee 
the Government a hard ' 
It dismissed COT’S fears, 
led it of wrongly inter- 
□g the evidence and 
laded that the Govem- 
should withdraw pro- 
I regulations on the lOmg 
. It recommended instead 
luntary limit 10 times 
K at lQQmgCQ. There was 
{ exultation from the vtta- 
obby muted distress from 
and the scurrying sound 
wa rn merit minis ters seek- 

t hiding place while they 
ght about what to do next. 
ie Government is well and 
. hung on the boms of a 
hna. it has embraced COT 
tccented the argument that 
ft oin B6 can do harm at lew 
'' cs low as 50mg. Ministers 
s their moral doty is to pre- 
injury by restricting sales, 
hey are faced with an army 
iople who really believe that 
. doses of it do them gaod. 
o three million women are 
to take B6 dalls many of 
a at levels of lOtag or more, 
rinced it relieves pre-men- 
al tension (PMT) and com- 
. stress. And now they and 
health food industry to 
ch sales over lOmg are 
th an ff pnnni £35 million, 
e the backing of a signifi- 
t rv> mmnns enmmit tee. 
i big rethink is going on at 
Ministry of Agriculture, 
heries and Food (MAFT% 
ich leads on this issue 
xiuse vitamins are classed 
food supplements. But the 
partment of Health is also 
ralved because at the higher 
ses, B6 is clearly being used 
a medicine. Jeff Hooker; the 
od Safety Minister; and 

ssa Jowell, Minister of Pub- 
Health, are In a quandary 


The Government has to 
respond in seme way to the 
Agriculture Committee. The 
health food manufacturers 
say they expect an ^newnap. 
meat soon. This week the first 
scheduled meeting of the Gov- 
ernment’s new Expert Group 
nn vitamins and mirwralB mw 
postponed. It looks as though 
B6 win be referred to it but 
not until its membership is 
reshuffled to meet MPs’ 
demands that- Hip Group 
indudes “one or two indepen- 
dent scientific experts in 
nutrition and toxicology" 
nominated by th» hanith food 
industry and tha vitamin-con- 
suming public. 

At the heart of the furore is 
the deep suspicion that exists 
between devotees of alternative 
cures and remedies on one hand 
and doctors and the pharmaceur 
tieal companies on the othec 
They fefak the attack an B6 is 
part of a coining onslanght on 
all vitamins and minerals. 
There was a telling phr*«p in 
the memo submitted to the Agri- 
culture Committee by Con- 
sumers For Health Choice 
(GHQ, the main iimbr eTIa jho- 
vhmnMBGldbbytng group. 

“Our supporters demand 
the rigbt.to take responsibil- 
ity fix' their own healfe with- 
out the use of pharmaceutical 
drugs," it said, "and insist on 
the continued availability 
through specialist retail out- 
lets of higher dose vitamins, 
min erals and other safe .sup- 
plements of their choice." 

The implication of this is 
not only that vitamins and 
minerals are unquestionably 
and always safe even at high 
dosages, but th at medical 
drugs are not necessary and 
may indeed be unsafe. The cul- 
ture gap could not be wider 
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assumed to have any driving 
interest in patients' finding out 
that they may be 1 able to reduce 
their drug iwinin» nstng diets 
and nutritional supplements," 
accradingto its memo. 

Writing to the committee on 
April 8, Professor Wbods called 
this type at “a highly 

curious allegation, without 
foundation, which I reject”. 
Many sdmtists receive fend- 
ing for their research or some- 
times act as consultants for the 
big drug wimpimia In the 
absence of largo: amounts of 
government fending for 
research, they argue, they have 
no alternati v e but to accept 
money from fee likes of Glaxo 
Wellcome, which deariy hopes 
to profit eventually from their 
discoveries. And fee drug com- 


panies try to recruit the best 
fbr their research. 

Professor Vfeods subm itted 
fee list of i numb ers* interests to 
fe«> Agriculture Committee and 
ind ee d, fibrin, Smith Wine 
Bg u ri i a in , Ttmerst and a whole 

lot more drug companies did fig- 
tea Members declare their 
interests before every meeting 
of COX but Hnfc* to companies 
feat make mpdirtnat products 
are irrelevant, it might argue, 
because its brief was to lode at 

RB iwalhndmpplement ^ nntasa 
mpdtefrw Otherwise fee manu- 
fecturers would have to be deal- 
ing wife fee Med ic ines Control 
Agency which requires years of 
highly research to 

prove file safety and efficacy of 
any drag. Why should we do 
feat, asks the health food indus- 


T HAT ‘ a nt agonism 
has led to real hostil- 
ity from some of foe 
provitamin lobby 
towards the Govern- 
ment's sdentlsto. R 
is not just because the sdentbts 
are saying something they do 
not want tohaan The health food 
lobby fed they have no right to 
be investigating because they 
are biased to begin with. 

Professor Frank Vfoods of the 
Department of M e di c in e at 
Sheffield University chairman 
of COX has been the subject cf 
par ticularly virulent attacks on 
his integrity The Society fbr the 
Promotion of Nutritional Ther- 
apy in evidence to the Agricul- 
ture Committee, claims feat 
four out of 16 members of COTS 
are financially linked wife 
Glaxo Wellccane, while another 
six have links with atherpha]> 
maceutlcal companies. ’Tfaoe of 
fe«w» individuals can be 



try when so many people have 
taken B6 for so many years and 
know it works? The argument 
that what they might observe is 
a placebo pfftyt is g i w ^wd wife 
scorn. 

But if BS is a food supple- 
ment, It is being sold in much 
higher than few tnmtatn 
body needs — namely T 4mg 
daily for men and i.2mg for 
women. B6 Is found in a wide 
variety of foods, from cereds to 

mfTlr to potatoes, rtiirfcpn and 
beers. A balanced diet provides 
enough of it fbr most people in 
Britain. Those who do not get 
enough can suffer nerve dam- 
age, akin disorders, irritability: 
depression and anaemia. 

So what happens if you get 
more? At very high levels — 
fee vitamin lobby would puttt 
at 500mg a day — it will cause 
nerve damage. Typical symp- 
toms are tingling in the fin- 
gers, weakness and 
numbness. It sounds like a 
minor problem, but could 
have serious consequences if 
accidents resulted. 

infuri- 
ates those 
who believe 
In B6 is that, 
although 
COT looked 
at all fee research and dis- 
missed many of the studies 
feat the vitamin lobby call In 
support of their arguments, 
its recommendation is largely 
based cm a single study This 
controversial research was 
, carried out by Dr Katharina 
Dalton (the gynaecologist who 
claims to have discovered 
< PMT) and her son in 1987(3}. 
They investigated 172 women 
who attended her PMT cl into. 
Many complained of neuro- 
logical nyrnp tnmq after taking 
B6 In doses as low as 50mg a 
day for an average of nearly 
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three years. Those who 
stopped had recovered by six 
months. Three who started 

taking Rfi again wim plalnal nf 
symptoms within one months 
The vitamin lobby says this 
study is severely Hawed. It was 
dismissed by fee National 
Academy of Sciences Institute 
of Medicine in the United 
Stales, which has recom- 
mended a lOOmg limit But Dr 
Joe Colllei; editor of the Drug 
And Therapeutics Bulletin , 
and reader and consultant In 
clinical pharmacology at St 
George’s Hospital Medical 
School in London, says that 
Haws do not always invalidate 
research. "The results were 
not consistent with other stud- 
ies and the trial design was 
weak, but it seems inescapable 
that with such large numbers, 
some women will Indeed have 
developed neuropathy at these 

low doses,” he wrote In the 
British Medical Journalf*}. 
Which means , he says, feat 
even tf all few women did not 
suffer symptoms at 5Qmg, if as 
few as 10 out of 172 did, that 
has serious implications for 
the population as a whole. 

In France and in Sweden, a 
limit of Smg has hem proposed 
for vitamin B6 sold under food 
law The Committee on the 
Safety of Medicines (CSM), 

which twa IrmTcprf nf feg mprfiri. 

nal use cf Bfi, chimes wife COX 
It has suggested a Emit of iQmg 
for B6 as a food supplement, 
with doses (tf ll-49mg available 
from the pharmacist and any- 
thing above SQmg available only 
on prescription from the doctor 
But in this argument, scien- 
tific logic gets you nowhere. 
Karh side Iim its own scien- 
tists. Dr Ralph Pike, a member 
of the vitamin lobby who has 
i studied nutrition, brought 
together 218 experts as the Vit- 
amin B6 Scientific Task Groupi 


Money matters 


compounds, pyridoxins, 

pyridoxamine and pyridoxHl-5 

- phosphate. These enzymes 

- have a wide variety of 
metabolic functions in the body. 
Main functions: 

•absorbing protein; 

•helping antibody and red 
blood caff production; 

... •balancing sodium, 
magnesium and potassium 
levels; 

•regulating fluids and el e c tric a l 
• activity of the nervous system; 

■ - -•helping the brain to convert 
tryptophan to serotonin. 

Pknas and minuses 

- 400 B6 products were available 
as dietary supplements during 

"* 1 997. according to the Food 

- Advisory Committee, 

Fifty contained daily doses 
over SOmg and four had 

. 250mg. 

' •High closes are often taken to 
reverse symptoms of 
premenstrual syndrome, the 
. menopause, and depression; 

.. •good evidence exists that BG 
can prevent or reverse Isoniazid 
(used to treat TB) induced * 

.. neuropathy (disease of the 
nervous system) and certain 
v forms of anaemia. 

T . •Committee on "Ibaddty 
>: recognises foal very high doses 
(500mg a day) can cause 
peripheral neuropathy. 

.- -•The Daftbnand Dalton study 
in'J 987 revealed .that high 
doses of the vitamin resulted in 

■ thiade weakness and 

nmwr < :.->v -.v f : hyperaesthepa (decreased • 
j^isSftQ'hndJi^afeimfbr three ’vtouch senBWvfty). . 


One tf their star witnesses is 
Dr Alan Gaby from the United 
States, who has studied B6 for 
two decades and disputes the 
Dalton study On the other side 
are COTS, fee CSM and a host 
tf other acronymed collections 
tf government-appointed sci- 
entists who say sufficient evi- 
dence tf damage Is there. 

Entrenched positions have 
been paraded. The vitamin 
lobby has grown up among 
those who distrust conven- 
tional science and medicine 
and believe they are being 
obstructed in their attempts to 
show t he wo rld a better and 
more natural way to he alth . 
“COT are the wrong people to 
look at this Issue,” said Andre 
Hanson of FCS Vitamins, one 
tf the B6 market leaders. 
"They look at toxic substances. 
Vitamins are nutrients that 
have a beneficial effect They 
are good, they are positive." 
This sort of conviction is wide- 
spread. Austin Mitchell MP, 
one tf fee members of the 
Agriculture Committee, said ^ 
at fee hearings that he takes 
massive doses cf vitamin C 
daily even though most scien- 
tists will say the practise leads 
only to very expensive urine. 

T HE argument has 
swung between 
health and libertar- 
ian pales. MPs ques- 
tioning witnesses 
wanted to know 
why the nanny government 
should restrict our B6 when 
they will not restrict our alco- 
hol, which undoubtedly does 
more damage, or salt, which is 
toxic in high doses. Tempers 
have become very short. The 
MPa’ report slammed COT fbr 
"stubbornness and defensive- 
ness . . . following the serious 
scientific challenges which 
have been made to its findings”. 


COT had been “curt almost to 
the point tf rudeness in 
responding to articulate and 
well-argued criticisms from 
organisations such as the Vita- 
min B6 Sriunrifto Task Group". 
It had “tied itself in casuistical 
knots in its efforts to strengthen 
Its own case and discredit its 
opponents”. 

The Government has a prob- 
lem. This is not a report it can 
ignore, not least because tf the 
huge public response to plans 
to limit B6 sales. The Ministry 
tf Agriculture is said to have 
received more letters than it 
did over BSE. But what hap- 
pens, ministers are wondering, 
when the first woman dies in a 
fire or other accident caused by 
dropping something because of 
fee numbness in her hands? Is 
this a nanny too fen or does the 
Government have a duty to act 
where It believes It sees a 

dang er? 


Sources: (1) Committee on 
Toxicity of Chemicals in Food, 
Consumer Products and the 
Environment Statement on 
Vitamin BS (Pyridoxin 0 ) Toodcity, 
June 1997; (2J House of 
Commons Agriculture committee. 
Fifth Report, Vitamin B6, pubfafted 
23 June 1998; (3) Dalton K, Dalton 
MJT, Characteristics of pyridoxine 
overdose neuropathy syndrome, 
Acts Neurology Scandinavia 
1987;76;8-1 1 ; (4) Colter, J., 
Vitamin B6: food or medicine? 
BMJ, 11 July 1998. 

Graphics Sources: MAFF; 
Agriculture Committee report as 
above; BMJ; British Nutrition 
Foundation; University of Oxford 
chemistry department, 
http^/wvvwxhem.rncac.uk/mcm/ 
vttam Ins/vrtamlnb6_html 
Graphics: Michael Agar. 
ReseareteJaraCklnriton; 
Matthew Keating. 

Sarah Boseley Is the Guardian's 
health correspondent 
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Brown 

sends 

unions 

away 

empty 

handed 


jCifperQdk°*& 




Gordon Brown brashes op his table tennis while at the New Horizon day centre In King's Cross, London, yesterday to liear the views of homeless and 
at risk young people on policies such as the New Deal for jobs photograph: seansmtth 


Perform for pay, TUC told 


SenmasMUno 
Labour Editor 


T UC leaders emerged 
empty-handed yes- 
terday from a meet- 
ing with Gordon 
Brown, who told 
them that all public service 
pay increases would have to 
be linked to performance and 
flexibility. He dismissed ap- 
peals for an emergency 
£3 billion investment boost to 
head oCf recession. 

In an uncompromising 
rebuff to TUC general secre- 
tary John Monks, the Chan- 
cellor refused a further meet- 
ing with public service 
unions to discuss how his 
three-year health and educa- 
tion cash programme might 


ease the pay crisis, and told 
them to address their con- 
cerns to spending ministers 
Instead. 

Union leaders greeted with 
alarm Mr Brown's remarks 
about the need for an exten- 
sion of performance-related 
pay throughout the public 
sector — which went consid- 
erably further than last 
week’s suggestions by the 
Education Secretary, David 
BlunketL 

The direction of Govern- 
ment thinking on the issue 
was underscored yesterday 
when the Health Secretary. 
Frank Dobson, told a confer- 
ence of the public service 
union Unison that the NHS 
pay system was unfair and he 
would “like to see it changed”.' 

After meeti n g Mr Brown. 


one union leader said: “This 
means another year of pay 
restraint. Performance- 
related pay hasn’t worked In 
the private sector and there’s 
no reason why It should work 
in the public sectort’. 

Mr Monks said the Chancel- 
lor had given the TUC “no en- 
couragement". while TUC 
president John Edmonds de- 
scribed the Treasury meeting 
as “unsatisfactory”. 

The TUC’s complaints 
about damage to the manufac- 
turing economy by high Inter- 
est rates and its call for some- 
one with manufacturing 
experience to be appointed to 
the Bank of England’s mone- 
tary policy committee were 
rejected by the Chancellor. 

Mr Brown’s spokesman — 
who was criticised by TUC 


leaders for what they saw as 
hostile briefing over the 
weekend — emphasised the 
toughness of the Chancellor's 
approach and his rejection of 
fliMitinmil spending to boost 
growth. 

“This is not the right fiitw 
or the right approach either 
for the economy or for the 
reforms that are necessary in, 
the public services,” he mill, , 

Tensions between the Gov- 
ernment and unions have 
been highlighted by the an- 
nouncement by the Amalgam- 
ated Electrical and Engineer- 
ing Union that it Is holding 
back £1 million from the 
Labour Party in protest 
against what It perceives to 
be threats to the fixture of the 
Labour-union link 

Ken Jackson, the AEEU’s 


general secretary, is angry 
at what he believes are con- 
tinued moves toward a final 
Labour breach with the 

nninns- 

John Redwood, shadow 
Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary, yesterday seized on the 
TUC meeting with the Chan- 
cellor to claim that "Mr 
Bzpwn is failing out with the 
unions in a big way" and to 
predict “industrial trouble 
ahead”. 

• Members of the Commons 
Treasury committee yester- 
day said the Government had 
committed a “public relations 
fraud” in Its presentation of 
last week’s new spending 
plans for the public sector, 
writes Charlotte Denny. 

Members of the committee 
said that by publicising the 


cumulative increases to foe 
education and hraith budgets 
of £19 billion and £21 billion 
over foe next three years, foe 
Government had given foe 
mitlparfing impr ession tha t 
spending m these key areas 
would be £40 billion higher by 
the end of the Parti ament. 

The Government’s own fig- 
ures showed the cash in- 
crease in these budgets is 
£17.2 billion by 2001-2002. The 
£40 billion Is reached by add- 
ing up foe Increases each 
year over foe next three 
years, using 1938-99 as a base. 

The chairman of foe com- 
mittee, Labour MP Giles Ra- 
dice, described the figures as 
“triple accounting”- But be 
said the previous government 
bad presented budget in- 
creases in the same way. 


Confidence at 
lowest since 
Blair victory 


Charlotte Denny 


C ONSUMER confidence 
about the future or the 
economy has hit Its 
lowest level since Labour 
came to office last May, ac- 
cording to a new survey 
which suggests foe Govern- 
ment's prolonged honeymoon 
with the electorate may be 
fading. 

Fears of job losses and a de- 
teriorating economic situa- 
tion are deterring consumers 
from making big purchases, 
according to the July Con- 
sumer Confidence Barometer 
from researcher GfK Great 
Britain, published yesterday. 

Optimism about the econo- 
my has dropped sharply since 
the spring, falling five points 
in June and three points in 
July. 

“One of the primaiy wor- 
ries for consumers is that 
unemployment levels will 
rise over the next 12 
months,” said the report. 
Nearly 40 per cent of the con- 
sumers surveyed believe un- 
employment will rise over 
the next year. 

Confidence is lowest in the 
North where the manufactur- 
ing recession is already start- 
ing to bite into employment 
levels. 


Optimism has also dropped 
sharply amongst the middle 
income group, a key target for 
Labour strategists. Confi- 
dence dropped nine points 
among foe £1-L500 to £24,999-a- 
year earners to register a neg- 
ative reading for the first 
time since December 1996. 

Firms are becoming more 
pessimistic, according to a 
separate survey by the Insti- 
tute of Management, pub- 
lished today. Business lead- 
ers’ confidence has slipped 
from a high point of 60 per 
cent last September to 33 per 
cent today, its lowest level 
since December 1996. 

The IM survey shows that 
managers are increasingly 
worried about their own Job 
security. Nearly a third 
reported they felt insecure. 
While they were outweighed 
by the percentage with no 
concerns over their future 
employment, the positive bal- 
ance has dropped sharply 
from 47 per cent last quarter 
to 39 per cent this quarter. 

“As business confidence 
falls, management anxiety 
rises,” said the institute's di- 
rector, Mary Chapman. 
There are clear signs of 
downturn and business lead- 
ers fear this cooling may be 
the first signal of a 
recession.” 


Business flows to mutuals 


Rupert Jones 


B uilding societies 
are continuing to 
cause the banks pain, 
with savings Inflows 
and mortgage lending at their 
highest levels for the year. 

As the final votes were 
being cast on whether Nation- 
wide should convert to a 
bank, figures showed foe mu- 
tuals enjoying a stampede of 
new business. 

They attracted £919 million 
of savings In June compared 
to £704 million in May. This is 
the highest monthly inflow 
since October 1997, when soci- 
eties were deluged with 
money taken out of institu- 
tions which had recently con- 
verted to banks. 

This monthly total is also 
much higher than foe typical 
amount received during 1996, 
when the sector was much 
larger. 

On the home loans front, 
building societies lent a total 
of £2,059 million last month 
compared to £1,778 million in 
May, said the Building Societ- 
ies Association. Net lending, 
a more accurate reflection of 
new mortgage activity, was 
also up — from £777 million 
in May to £804 million in 
June. 

“June was a solid month for 
building society lending with 
both net and gross advances 
at their highest levels this 
year,” said Adrian Coles, di- 
rector general of the BSA. 
Seasonally-adjusted figures 


Market share of baJkflng vode&m 


Percentage of new lending 

20 % 38 % 
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M o r tgag e m ar ket share reformer buRdtng societies 
Hdfifex 



were relatively low, though, 
suggesting foe housing mar- 
ket was slowing. 

Attractive savings rates, 
nervousness about stock mar- 
ket volatility and a lack of 


competition from NationaL 
Savings had all played a part 
in swelling the societies' cof- 
fers, he said. 

The British Bankers’ 
Association, representing foe 


mam banks, was quick to 
point out that their mortgage 
lending was also up, but sav- 
ings were less impressive. 

While home loan lending 
was “notably above average” 
In June, rising by almost 
£800 million, personal deposit 
balances increased by 
£S30mllllon — Just a third of 
the rise notch e d up in April. 

Tomorrow will see the first 
of two announcements con- 
cerning the fhture of Nation- 
wide, Britain’s biggest build- 
ing society. It will coincide 
with a fresh attempt by MPs 
to persuade foe Government 
to give more protection to the 
sector. 

More than two million 
people have voted on whether 
Nationwide should convert to 
a bank and distribute wind- 
falls. The society confirmed 
yesterday that it would reveal 
the result of elections to its 
board tomorrow, 24 hours be- 
fore it announces the main 
vote result-at its AGM in cen- 
tral London — a vote that 
looks likely to be close. 

MPs from all parties wHL 
tomorrow press the Govern- 
ment to remove the “unfair 
burdens” placed on societies 
which open the way to annual 
ballots on demutualisation. 

Labour MP Andrew Love, 
chairman of the All-Party 
Building Societies Group, 
I -said: “We would like minis- 
ters to look again and see 
whether there are any 
changes they could make 
which would provide a level 
playing field.” 


Loan seekers tempted to take a chance on Barclays 


Trying to borrow from a bank has always 
been a bit of a lottery. Now, one lender has 
made it a real game, writes Marie Milner 


"HERE was a time when 
customers would go to 
banks cap in hand, to 
to persuade a stent- 
ed official to stomp up a 
a. 

[ore recently, competi- 
i has tilted the balance 


of power towards the cus- 
tomers. Banks have even 
been forced to offer induce- 
ments: pens, calculators — 
even better terms. 

Barclays has taken the 
process a step further. 
Until the end of next month 


anyone prepared to spend 
20 minutes or so discussing 
the possibility of taking out 
a personal loan with Bar- 
clayloan will be given a 
“What do you dream of?” 
scratch card. No purchase 
necessary, and yon could 

win up to £10,000. 

But should a bank really 
be pandering to the popu- 
larity of scratchcards 
which are, after alL a form 
Of gambling — though in 
this case the minimum 


stake is a modest amount of 
time? 

Industry regulators are 
silent on the issue. The 
£1 million promotion is 
scarcely a threat to either 
Barclays' depositors or the 
integrity of Britain’s hank , 
ing system. 

Official criticism on ethi- 
cal grounds would be 
pretty tricky- It was, after 
all, the Government which 
brought us the joys of the 
National Lottery and as- 


sorted scratch card spin- 

offis- 

Barclays itself has no 
doubts about its promotion. 
What Is wrong, asked a 
spokesman, with talking to 
potential customers about a 
loan then handing them a 
scratch card which could 
provide a prize which 
means they don’t need the 
loan? “The scratch card 
competition is not encour- 
aging them to gamble the 
money they get from the 


loan,” he said. . . 

To bade np the promotion 
Barclays produced a survey 
of the things cm which 
people would spend a 
£10,000 prize. Top choices 
ranged from holidays and 
cars to the family. Rather 
fawer said they would in- 
vest it 

Does the survey match 
reality? Barclays will have 
to wait. Up to yesterday no 
one had won one of the 
£10.000 prizes. 


Notebook 


US banks seek 
new 




Alex Brummer 


FTER foe excitement of 
US’S nwpJwnlriwg 
tike Travel- 
ers-Citibank, it may seem a 
little odd to be interested in 
the £9.5 billion (£6 billion) 
takeover by Florida-based 
SunTrust Banks of Creator, 
one of the leading franchises 
in foe greater Washington 
area. 

However, the merger — 
which will create America’s 
tenth largest bank with assets 
of $88 bOlton — is significant 
of a nationwide trend as 
regional franchises combine 
in the hope of becoming part 
of foe first transnational US 

hnnlr 

Horizontal growth, which 
takes commercial banks 
across st at e linae, is not foe 
only way forward. Mellon 
Bank of Pittsburgh, having 
seen off the hostile riiaiiwng p 
of the Bank of New York ear- 
lier this year, appears intent 
on carving itself a rale in 

ftmd rminagpinpnt. It tmng ht 

Founders Asset Management 
in March for 8270 million and 
is now reportedly looking to 
foe UK’s Newton Investment 
Management, which has 
$li5 billion in assets. 

At current market prices 
Newton, which is about one 
third owned by founder Stew- 
art Newton, a further third by 
the Royal- Bank of Scotland 
and the rest by foe manage- 
ment, would fetch around 
8600 million. By all accounts 
neither Newton or RBS would 
be unhappy if the right .buyer 
came along. 

In recent times the Royal 
Bank has shown itself to be* 
shrewd trader In financial as- 
sets so it would not be that 
surprising if It were looking 
for an out, dose to foe top of 
global equity markets. Who 
knows? RBS may even take 
advantage of the current 
boom in US banking assets to 
dispose of its New England 
Citizens subsidary — before 
foe downturn comes. 


23 per cent The decision by 
societies like the Nationwide 
and Bradford & Blngley to 
reward members for their loy- 
alty with bonuses would ap- 
pear to be paying off as the 
new banks lik* the Halifax 
watch market share flowing 
away and struggle to find 
fresh business. 

But some hard questions 
also have to be asked about 
the mutual game. The current 
upsurge in mortgage lending 
by the mutuals is being 
bought, at discounts at the 
"height of housing market ac 


Loyally card 

T HE building societies are 
continuing to demon- 
strate that they can com- 
pete effectively with the 
newly-converted banks. New 
lending was up firmly in June 
and, despite strong competi- 
tion from new and aggressive 
players in the savings mar- 
ket, foe remaining societies, 
led by the Nationwide, are 
continuing to attract healthy 
levels of retail deposits. 

By all accounts the public 
has responded to mutual 
ownership by placing some 43 
per cent of new deposits with 
the building societies in the 
first quarter of this year, as 
against the historic share of 
17 per cent. 

The mutuals have been sim- 
ilarly successful on the lend- 
ing side, taking some 38 per 
cent of foe mortgage market 
as against a natural share of 


tivtty, when traditionally foe 
biggest mistakes are made. 

Similarly, the current in- 
flows to deposit accounts held 
at the mutuals can as easily 
be reversed if a new national 
.savings product comes on to 
the market or if a sharp fall in 
interest rates as a result of 
recession allowed the pics 
which have been holding 
back at the top-of the eyrie to 
re-enter more aggressively. 

It is terrific that, In both the 
mortgage and the savings 
market, the consumer is king 
as a result of the diversity of 
players from retail banks like 
Tesco to new deposit takers 
like the Prudential. But com- 
petition at this stage of the 
economic cycle has its dan- 
gers too. including irresponsi- 
bly-made loans and deposit 
rates, with hidden with- 
drawal penalties. 

On a macro-level, foe better 
news for the authorities is 
that despite all foe hyperac- 
tivity by the lenders and de- 
posit-takers, overall mone- 
tary growth is starting to ease 
back with both annual and 
three-monthly rates on a 
downward trend. 

Moreover, the seasonally 
adjusted mortgage figures 
suggest that the housing mar- 
ket is slowing down under foe 
weight of successive in- 
creases in interest rates. If 
the Bank of England’s Mone- 
tary Policy. Committee is 
what it purports to be, an au- 
thority monitoring monetary 
trends rather than almost 
every other aggregate In the 
economy, then it has good 
reason to start easing off 


Rail timetable 

S OME of foe toughest lan- 
guage in John Prescott's 
white paper is preserved 
for, foe railway industry with 
its unsatisfactory . history of 
poor service, low investment 
and — in the case of the gains 
made on the leasing compa- 
nies — profiteering from 
privatisation. 

Mr Prescott's proposal for 
dealing with this is to estab- 
lish a new all-powerful Strate- 
gic Railway Authority to en- 
sure the railways develop in a 
co-ordinated way and in the 
interests of passengers, 
rather than foe owners. 

The enforcer for the SRA 
will be a Rail Regulator with 
enhanced powers. Among its 
first tasks will be to ensure 
that the leasing companies do 
not abase their market power 
and that Railtxack maintains 
a high volume of investment 
Such a change in the regu- 
latory regime, which was left 
too loose at the time of priva- 
tisation is essentlaL Too im- 
portant for the public, in fact 
not to have a slot in an over- 
crowded parliamentary 
timetable. 


Blazing mine hits 
UK coal company 


DnMQnr 
and Graham Mnd 


MBATTLED RJB Min- 
ing. owner of the bulk 
of Britain’s remaining 
deep-coal pits, suffered a seri- 
ous blow yesterday when 
miners and managers battled 
all day to try to save Bar- 
worth Ctiliery in north' Not- 
tinghamdiire from fire. 

Spontaneous combustion, 
broke out in .the pit dose to 
RJB’s headquarters, on 
Saturday. 

Most of foe 600 miners were 
unable to work while mine 
rescue teams tried to seal off 
the area. ' 

Nell Greatrex, president of 
the Union of Democratic 
Mlneworkers, said that it was 
understood that wooden .sup- 
ports which were being used 
to shore up the roof after it 


had started to move had beei 
caught in foe fire. 

The company is planning t 
pump nitrogen underground 
to smother the fire. A spoke; 
man said last night it wool 
take until tomorrow o 
Thursday to assess damage t 
foe pit which produces mor 
than one million tnnqog c 
coal a year. 

The incident came as RJ] 
confi rm ed that it has ax 
pealed to the European Com 
in Luxembourg over hug 
state subsidies paid to fo 
German and Spanish ax 
industries. 

It wants the court to ovei 
ton recent European Con 
mission approval for subs 
dies worth £8 billion t 
German coal companies la; 
year. It claims that these sul 
sidies are helping Europea 
producers penetrate the U3 
market ■ 


TOURBT RATES —BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.56 Germany 18436 Malaysia &72B 

Austria 20.04 Greece 470.82 Malta 0.6273 

Belgium 58.79 Hong Kong 12.38 Netherlands 3.1957 

Canada 237 India 89.77 New Zealand 3.08 

Cyprus 0.8388 Ireland- 1.1223 . Norway 12.04 

Denmark 1091 israsr SJBB Portugal 290.51 

-Roland 8.747 - Italy 2£18 Saudi Arable 6.06 

France 9.50 supplied dr MalWiat (exdudhrg rupoa. 
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Racing 


Swain gets 
Dettori’s 
Ascot vote 


Ron Cox 



I ICK E3NANE bids 
Ibr a third victor? 
in Saturday’s King 
George VI And 
Queen Elizabeth Di am ond 
Stakes at Ascot on Daylami, 
after Frankie Dettori deserted 
the Eclipse winner in favour 
of Swain. 

Daragh O'Donohoe, who 
has won Group races for Go- 
dolphin on Cape Cross and 
Fly To The Stars this season, 
is entrusted with the job of 
ensuring an even gallop an 
the third Saeed bin Suroor- 
trained runner. Happy 
Valentine 

Central Park, third in the 
Eclipse, was also left in the 
£600 .000 King George at the 
five-day stage, but after sad- 
dling Rabi at Ayr yesterday 
bin Suroor explained; "That 
is only in case finmotTiing 
went wrong with Happy Val- 
entine. i don’t think we would 
run four In the race.” 

There were no other sur- 
prises among the nine accep- 
tors. silver Patriarch and 
Romanov stood their ground, 
and the field is completed by 
the three-year-olds High-Rise, 
Royal Anthem and Risk 
Material. 

Perhaps influenced by 
Swain's fine work on the gal- 
lops at Newmarket over the 
weekend, and certainly by his 
proven stamina, Dettori h«» 
pud his faith in last year's 
King George winner despite 
Swain's below-par run in the 
Hardwicke Stakes last Hme. 

In a gruelling race on rain- 
softened ground. Swain, rid- 
den by John Reid, battled 
home from Pilsudksi 12 
months ago. 

Klnane had to settle for 
second spot last year. But his 
expertise on the big day was 
all too evident when he won 


bis first King George in 1990 
on B etmez . at the expense of 
Steve Cwnthen on the better 
fancied Henry Cedi runner. 
Old Vic, and he was a gafri 
seen at his best when success- 
ful on King's Theatre four 
years later. 

Ladbrokes were the first to 
react to the Goddphin riding 
plans, putting Swain in at 9-2 
with Daylami on 5-1. High. 
Rise and Royal Anthem are 
their 5-2 joint-favourites. 

But Swain can still be 
backed at 6-1 with HZQ’s a n d 
Coral, who both go 4-1 Bay- 
lamL Royal Anthem is a best- 
priced 3-1 with Coral 

Other top prices among foe 
leading contenders are: 3-1 
High-Rise (Tote); 5-1 Silver 
Patriarch (Ladbrokes) and 
10-1 Romanov ( Hill 's and 
Tote). 

Saeed bin Suroor had no ex- 
cuses for Rabi, other than the 
colt may not have stayed the 
10 fttrlongs in soft ground, 
after the Godolphin runner 
had finished second to Winter 
Romance in yesterday's Ten- 
nerrt Caledonian Breweries 
Scottish Classic at Ayr. 

Kieren Fallon produced Ed 
Dunlop’s sofbgrotmd special- 
ist with a we&timed ran to 
land the £30,000 prize as the 
opposition all struggled to 
last home. 

"He must have easy ground 
at least,” said Bruce Ray- 
mond, representing Winter 
Romance’s owner Maktoum 
A1 Maktoum. "He’s pretty 
consistent but we have had to 
take him abroad a lot to get 
the ground.” 

Gary Hind was banned for 
four days for failing to ride 
out Lord Of Men, who dead- 
heated for fifth. He was stood 
down from July 29 to August 
l Inclusive after the stewards 
took note that it was the jock- 
ey’s second offence in 12 
months. 


Laguna Bay ready to take further 
journey comfortably in her stride 


A T FIRST glance. Laguna 
Bay’s recent record 
does not offer much encour- 
agement for her prospects 
to the Manny Bernstein An- 
niversary Handicap at Bath 
today, but she deserves a 
closer look, writes Ron Cox. 

Successful over 10 fur- 
longs when trained by Alan 
Jarvis last season. Laguna 
Bay appears to have found 
new reserves of stamina 
since joining Graham 
McCourfs yard. 

Laguna Bay (4.00) stayed 
ori determinedly to win 
over hurdles at Market Ra- 
sen last month, beating a 
couple of previous winners 


to Going For Broke and 
Bullfinch, and the step up 
to. two miles on the Flat 
could be the making of her 
today. 

By contrast, Sfiiaff (4.30) 
is a spri n ter through and , 
through, and thanks to 
some clever placing by 
trainer David Nlcholls the 
five-year-old looks poised 
to win his fifth consecutive 
handicap. 

XtopenaHsed for his latest 
success, to an apprentices’ 
race at Salisbury last Fri- 
day. Sfhafi actually runs off 
a 21b lower mack In the 
Bernstein Bookmakers 
Leicester Handicap. 



PHOTOGRAPH: CLIVE MASON 


May’s day - . . the Derbyshire batsman squeezes the ball through the close-in field on his way to a century yesterday 

Tour match: Derbyshire v South Africans 

May adds pain to Klusener blow 


Mgel Gardner at Derby 



ERBYSHIRE dug 
their heels in to such 
an extent yesterday 
that the South Afri- 
cans were kept at bay with 
some comfort on a day that 
brought them bleak news 

f mrn home. 

It was confirmed that Lance 
Klusener, the 26-year-old 
Natal- all-rounder, will miss 
the rest of the tour after 
X-rays revealed tendon dam- 
age in the left ankle he in- 
jured during the Old Trafford 
Test He will undergo surgery 
today In Pretoria and will 
spend four weeks in plaster, 
he is not expected to play 
again until October and will 
mfss the Commonwealth 
Games to Kuala Lumpur the 
previous month. 


Bob Woolmer, South Afri- 
ca's coach, said: "We are 
pleased we have found out 
what the problem is because 
it has been a bit cf a mystery 
to us, but it’s a big disappoint- 
ment for him. He has bad a 
really good tour and made a 
big contribution for us, but 
at least now that we biow 
what is wrong we can do 
something about iL We’re not 
sore when he will be back: 
that depends on bis recovery 
powers.” 

A decision cm whether to 
send for a replacement will be 
taken tb?« week but ano ther 
Natal all-rounder, Shaun Pol- 
lock, will play in Thursday’s 
fourth Test after demonstrat- 
ing his fitness here. Disturb- 
ingly for England, he is due a 
change to fortunes. 

Injury prevented him play- 
ing at Manchester and noth- 


ing went his way yesterday 
but the 25-year-old is too good 
a player to go unrewarded for 
much longer. Perhaps the tide 
will turn for him at Trent 
Bridge, where the Pollock 
name is hi g hl y regarded. 

His fathar Peter and unde 
Graeme famously made their 
mar k on foe 1965 No ttingham 


Test when South Africa cele- 
b rated a victory that clinched 
the series, and Shaun haa al- 
ready enjoyed himself by the 
Trent this season, plundering 
87 runs from 59 balls to a one- 
day game. But if be is to pros- 
per later this week he must 
pray that Mark Boucher does 
not grass the type of regula- 
tion chance he missed yester- 

day moraing- 

Pollock had already in- 
duced an involuntary stroke 
from Michael Slater which 
whistled through a vacant 


third slip, when Michael May 
edged low to Boucher's right. 
The wicketkeeper got both 
gloves on the ball but failed to 
hang on. May was then on 25 
and by foe time Boucher ac- 
cepted 8 nirk off Makha ya 
Ntlnl foe opener had raised 
his bat to acknowledge a 
century. 

It was an early present two 
days ahead of his 27th birth- 
day but it did not come to a 
decorative wrapper. May is 
no dasher, but he certainly 
possesses stickabllity in 
abundance. A mood of obdu- 
rate defiance descends on him 
when the tourists are in town 
and he frustrated Hansie 
Cronje’s team for nearly four 
hours yesterday. 

Only a few cf them ap- 
plauded when he pulled Ntini 
for his 14th four to pass three 
figures but he had done bis 


job and now averages 75 
against overseas opposition. 

After May’s departure Mat- 
thew Cassar made sure the 
door remained shut to pre- 
serve Derbyshire's unbeaten 
record against a senior tour- 
tog side that stretches back to 
1984. 

MUiniBn First tarings 337 (M J 
Stater 185). 

SOUTH AFRKIMr Hrat Innings 4S3-B 
dec (W J Crixile IBS. D J Cutltnmn BO; 
Sndtn5-«). 


i (ovenrignt 57-0) 


MJ Stater c Boucher b Adam S3 

M R May c Boucher bNttni MH 

RMS Weston Ibw b Kail Is 3 

ME Cassar not out — frl 

T A Tweato not out — 27 

BLSpandovs notom 32 

Extras (Id. RAiM) SO 


Total (tor 4. 105.1 owns) « 

tadl of wl H c Ha . 141. tan. 189.304 
■ortnw Pollock 18-8-35-0: Ntlnl 
17-1-88-1: Cronje 5.1-1-19-0: Hayward 
11-0-41-0; Adams 28-4-71-1; Kama 
15-5-43-1: CulHnan 19-4-47-0. 

B Dudlaaton and J H Harris. 


Cricket 


Surrey 
spinner 
stands 
in lap 
of gods 


I 


AN SALISBURY will have 
the power of prayer be- 
hind him if, as expected, 
he plays for England in the 
fourth Test against South 
Africa on Thursday. 

The Surrey leg-spinner’s 
county colleague Saqlato 
Mushtaq has instructed his 
parents In Pakistan to pray 
for Salisbury, who on Sun- 
day was called into the 13- 
man squad for the Trent 
Bridge Test. 

The 28-year-old has 
forged a friendship with 
Saqlato which has helped 
Surrey to the top of the 
County Championship and 
hastened his re-emergence 
as a Test bowler after 23 
months ont of favour. 

Salisbury benefited 
greatly from foe coaching he 
received last winter from 
Terry Jenner, who helps 
Australia’s leg-spinner 
Shane Warne. But be be- 
lieves Saqlato has also made 
an Important contribution. 

"Saqlato has taught me a 
lot, especially of the need to 
be shrewder and to get the 
right field,” said Salisbury, 
who has taken 18 wickets 
to nine Tests at an average 
of 64 since kin T&w glaml 
debnt in 1992. 

“I hate giving runs away 
these days whereas before 1 
was happy to see someone 
hit me several times 
through a certain area if I 
thought I could get them out 
playing to that way. We talk 
a lot about our bowling and 
we really enjoy each other’s 
company off the field. 

"Saqlato is like lots of 
spinners from the subconti- 
nent to that he will try to 
cut off a batsman's 
strength, even with a man 
on the boundary, and I 
think that’s the right way 
to approach this job. I love 
getting people out caught 
on the boundary.” 

En gland and Australia’s 
women will compete for 
their own Ashes after a cere- 
mony at Lord’s yesterday. A 
bat was burned with a copy 
of the Women’s Cricket 

Assnriartnn ennuHtnHnn and 

badge to readiness for the 
three four-day Tests starting 
in Guildford next month. 

"We thought of burning a 
ball but wanted something 
to signify both teams so we 
used a bat which was signed 
by both sets of players,” said 
England’s vice-captain Bar- 
bara Daniels, the national 
manager for women’s 
cricket. The Ashes win be 
sealed inside a mounted 
wooden cricket balL 


Bath runners and riders 



RONCOX 

TOP FORM 

£00 

230 

3DD 

330 

4.00 

4.30 

TOcfcat 

Pay Hoonsa 

BoteKteB 

RedDefirfeta 

Sonn^DeCool (nap) 

SSStaCta. 

■raueoaMtatato 


Lsft-lwtied twk of lust owr l»n wtti 4t niv-to whfcti rites afl tea way to Separate 

extension terraces owr 5J4 Sfieiyfe. 

Sakff Good.* Denotes Mnken. 

Draw: Low nurabere fewrai In spins. 

Sawn 4* 320 The Gamtafcc 4 20 SM 

■Mans orvtaondMflMt Nona. 

flguBS to bradaa aft er hone's name denote days since ea outtu-Umps. 
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4iVV 5I £3,176 $ declared) 



MdBan.25-1 


2-1 Tee Orta, 9-4 UMta, 9-ZHMM. 7-1 tadHoncftk 12-1 taw tart. 14-1 
_ itaxrac 


lOtt 


A 0/1 MAMMY BSWSHW EARLY PRICE TEXT DNBIW ClASSIHB) 
STAKES 


1m3f 144yds £2,318 (11 (teetered) 



00604 
00104 
MftW 7-2 SMta FMH 
tontaaRwJinfeali 




L 4-1 Ftattam 8-2 taw*. 6-1 GMfc 8-1 BriMTht SXM 12-1 1 


4 ^^BBIHSTBM BOOKMAKERS TRADE DWTSOM BE H0PB4I- 
O-W HANDICAP 

1m £3,583 (14 (teetered) 

cqjTMrMO-e 
OtasKSmifrM 
M813-B-7 




G Brito* W-10 
SMI *4-8 


Results 


COCHRANE grabbed 
ding honours at Wolver- 
ton yesterday with a 
e on two well-backed 
t winners, Moocha Cha 
(15-8) and Grand 
sau (2-1). 

al trainer Nick Littmo- 
who is currently eejoy- 
Js best year, took his 
to 24 when Over The 
justified favouritism to 
«md race. 


AYR 

a .18 (Trail 


,LO*oori jMtavfc 

S ^.Tj. B ran f.’w. (J Goa«n) TO* 

.10. Cl 40. Cl JO. Dual P: teW CSK 
fir: MiMDetawMand. 


±A* (In era 1, MUCH*, K FflDon (13-fl 
tart i. ririta or Ah*. (4-1): a. tarn. o» 
Com (Ml. 4 ran 9ta. (A Stewart) Tota; 
EL30; .Dual F: E4.Sd.CSft ETjDl.NfcMi My 
Pleasure. 

111 (in 3* 1 , MHUBBH 

BAKU, Q tauHowr (13-2): t,O comf» 
Hmrti noO-90): A hataMf (30-1). 6-2 
(av Solum. 8 ran 3. 2. (A Tota: 

£8.10; £1 JO, C1.4a E7.70. Duel ft CIROa 
CSF: E2&S1. Trievt GGQ24B. 

(i. era % nan ntmmcx x 

Fallon {4-1* A Itatal (9-a A »■«**■* 
( 7 - 2 ). 9-1 tav Attxwstan. 8 ran tt, 36. (E 

Oun(Dp)TM*:ESaD:W.10.El«tnjaD ,, »d 

F: R14.10.CSF: C1B.41. 

W tori' (MX A MM. w 

IhAkh (5-2 taw). W ran & IX. (M Dote) 

Tot# now mm. ruo. eim. aw ft 

CS8.10.C3R£33JJ5.Trteaat:CBiZB. 

4*45 f71)i 1 , WK KBICDOBfc K Dartey 
0-1 to); a, >M Fay ( 6 - 1 ); a. Buw 
(9 -S). 8 ran X hi (M BrtttaKi) Tote: OSH 



arite 9-2 MM Hu* 6-1 Fta» He Cod. Hd ttg. 0-1 10-1 VnM Rota SMUtami. 17-1 

iwy*ikAat*t.iM*nta.r 


1 14-1 CrtTva 10-1 
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J( Ham 3-64 
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9-4 HjptaFW. r-2Lanoi BUv. 4-1 Chafe 
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2m kxke mm 
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FCHUCXLESTONE handicap 

2m if £2.892 (16 declared) 
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Football 


Arsenal receive 
Uef a blessing to 
play at Wembley 


Don Boot and Danric Pottor 


A rsenal have 

received the backing 
of Uefa for their plan 
to play Champions 
League games at Wembley in 
the coming season. The 
Double-winning club’s 
scheme would potentially 
doable attendances from 
35,000 to 70.000. 

Frits Ahlstrom, a Uefa 
spokesman, said: "We feel 
that because of the huge 
amount of Interest generated 
by these games it is a sensible 
option to use a larger venue. 
We are hacking the move be- 
cause it means more genuine 
fans will be able to see 
Arsenal in Europe.” 

Ahlstrom added that larger 
advertising hoardings used 
fbr European matches would 
empty four or five rows of 
seats at Highbury. 

Ara'ene Wenger, the 


Arsenal coach, said: “I always 
wanted to play at Wembley in 

the Champions 

having extra support could 
give us a huge lift. We are 
waiting for the final agree- 
ment but the move looks 
likely to happen." 

Wembley's spokesman Mar- 
tin Corrie-said: "We would be 
delighted for Arsenal to use 


the stadium. It makes finan- 
cial sense. If Chelsea ap- 
proached us to bold a Euro- 
pean game here next season 
we would he delighted to as- 
sist than and the same would 
apply to any London dub." 

Meanwhile Manchester 
United,- who wQL play in the 
qualifying stages of the 
Champions League, have put 
the proposed £3 million trans- 
fer of Maro-Vivien Foe from 
Lens on hold. 

Foe has felled a medical ex- 
amination »nri United plan to 
make another check next 
month on the tog the Camer- 


oon midfielder broke while 

training with the Worid Cup 

squad. 

United are still hoping, 
however, that the signing of 
Jesper Blomqvist from Parma 
for around £5 million win be 
completed this week in time 
for the Sweden winger to play 

in fha q ualify in g gfog**** 

Such is the speculation can- 
cerning the transfer 
of foe deposed Premiership 
champions that local book- 
makers have been refusing to 
quote odds against Alan 
Shearer leaving Newcastle for 
OldTraflbrd. 

Newcastle have said they 
will not sell the England 


striker "even for £25 million” 
but a spokesman for foe Man- 
chester bookmaker Fred Done 
said: "We are not interested 
in bets iflm this.” 

Done lost heavily when he 
paid out on United retaining 
the title last season before foe 
successful surge by Arsenal. 


Ronaldo ‘took 
tranquiliser’ 


Alex Bellos tat 
Rio do Janeiro 


R onaldo has given 
perhaps the most 
plausible wplanatinn 
for his lackadaisical perfor- 
mance In the World Cup 
final: he took a trauqalliser 
only hours before the game. 

In the latest twist to the 
tale of the Brazil striker, he 
told a television Inter- 
viewer that he was given 
half a blue pin after suffer- 
ing a 30-second fit and 
shortly before going for a 
medical check at a clinic In 
Paris. His story has been 
confirmed by the team doc- 
tor Lidio Toledo. 

“The pill would have 
slowed down his reaction 
time and co-ordination,” 
said Hello Venture, a sports 
medicine specialist. "It la 
comparable to having an al- 
coholic drink.” 

Ronaldo’s Interaazionale 
dob doctor flew here last 
Saturday to conduct medi- 
cal tests on the 21 -year-old. 
He said the player was fine 
and he prescribed a month 
of rest. Ronaldo will not be 
required to turn up for 
training until mid-August. 

John Gregory, the Aston 
Villa manager, has given 
his striker Stan Collymore 
another chance to r es ur r e ct 
his career. Gregory, who 
said recently that he would 
not give Collymore a shirt 
number for the new season 
until he deserved it, has 
now handed Mm the cov- 
eted No. 9. 

Gregory took a dose look 
at Argentina’s Ariel Ortega 
before deciding against a 
deal. Now he will rely 


heavily on Collymore, Ms 
£7 million record signing, 
and said: "It is no secret 

that 1 have hwn lnnHng fhr 

a new striker who can get 
me 30 goals next season, 
but maybe I have one In the 
dressing-room after alL” 

The central defender Blc- 
cardo Sctmeca, aged 23, has 
signed a new four-year deal 
with Villa. 

Bayern Munich have con- 
firmed an approach from 
Newcastle United for the 
Germany midfielder Diet- 
mar Ham ann . Newcastle 
have reportedly offered a 
four-year contract to the 
24-year-old, whose place at 
Bayern Is set to go to the 
new signing Stefan 
Effenherg. 

Meanwhile Kenny Dal- 
glish, the Newcastle man- 
ager, has defended his deci- 
sion to spend £3.5 million 
on France’s World Cup flop 
Stephaue Gurvardi. 

Dalglish, in no doubt that 
be has recruited a centre- 
forward of quality and 
promise, asked: “When was 
the last time a World Cup 
winner played for this dnh? 
And when was the last time 
someone who scored 60 
goals in his previous two 
seasons to this dub?” 

The utility player Brian 
O’Neil yesterday completed 
his £350,000 move from Ab- 
erdeen, where he has been 
unable to settle, to the Ger- 
man dob Wolfsburg. 

The Denmark midfielder 
Morten Wieghorst has 
twisted a knee and was yes- 
terday ruled out of Celtic’s 
Champions League qualify- 
ing first-round tie against 
St Patrick’s Athletic at 
Parkhead tomorrow. 



You scribble a few 
things down in your notebook, then a 

proper journalist 
sitting next to you 

asks, “Who went off when the last 
substitution was made?" And you look 
down hopefully at your notes and see 

Charib Amzine’s 
boots are the 
same colour as the 
Yellow Submarine 

and feel as if you are here under 

false pretences. 77 



Harry Pearsons World Cup Travels 

A FREE 16 page supplement written by 
7MkiarfEan columnist Harry Pearson with 
the new issue of When Saturday Comes 

Available from WH Smith and all good newsagents 


Referees aim 
to bring the 
curtain down 
on actors 

■■"PREMIERSHIP referees are 
w to crack down on diving 
nnri play-acting nwt season. 
Eighteen referees agreed yes- 
terday to take a tougher ling 
against players holding, pull- 
ing and feigning injury, and 
to employ "strong action" 
apinw dang erou s ta cwiwg 

Philip Don, foe Premier 
League's referees officer, said 
yesterday that Premiership 
nffiriab were determined to 
Learn from the World Cup in 
France, where players such 
as Argentina’s Diego Simeane 
and Croatia's Steven Bilic fell 
to foe ground in apparent ag- 
ony after seemingly innocu- 
ous challenges. 

"Our nffirinlii are deter- 
mined to prevent such un- 
sporting behaviour develop- 
ing,” he said. "Strong action 
will be taken to punish care- 
less and reckless tackling, but 
referees are being encouraged 
to make a distinction between 
fouls and firm but feir play." 

Electronic boards display- 
ing information on. substi- 
tutes and injury time, as used 
in foe World Cup, will be in- 
troduced to foe Premiership. 

Harsh tackling on .the 
striker Danny Cadamarteri in 
the opening game erf file Uefe 
under-18 tournament in Cy- 
prus has prompted the Eng- 
land coach Howard Wilkin- 
son to call on referees to 
protect players. 

The former Leeds manager 
was angry with the refereeing 
in the 2-1 win against the host 
nation on Sunday and fears 
that Cadamarteri will mtqg 
today's game against the 
Republic of Ireland. 

Cadamarteri was foe target 
of several ruthless tackles 
against Cyprus which went 
unpunished by the Russian 
referee Valentine Ivanov. The 
Everton forward was carried 
off on a stretcher twice and he 
limped off with a calf Injury 
with 23 minutes left 

”1 thought Danny got 
harsher treatment than he 
was entitled to expect" Wil- 
kinson said yesterday. 
“Danny is now very doubtful 
for our next game." 

England are trying to win 
the tournament for the 
second time in its 17-year his- 
tory. 

• Marco Negri’s proposed 
move from Rangers to Real 
Betts fell through last night 
The Italian striker, who has 
refused personal terms, 
trained with foe reserves at 
Ibrox yesterday. 


Results 


Football 

ntnHDLYl Wruttam 3 HudOerattaM 0. 

Golf 
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281 M Sana (RJ 86. 74. 73, SO; J fUefeWttn 

7t>. 75 70.71. 2S2R Winchester 75 68. 73. 
71. 283 M B MW 69. 74, 71 71; M 
OUnder (Swo) 87. 77. 68, 70. 280 C Potter 
(Frl GO. 73. 73, 71 286 M Ponaon (Swo) 
69. 09. 7X 72 SWHtionBS. 71. 68. 77. 288 
P Stolon 71 . 7«. 71 . 72 C CMlton 7*. 68, n. 
72288MSomaa{n)73.e9.7X74. 291 F 
Bbasa (H) 66. 72. 78. 75. 222 F 
(U) 73, 78. 73. 76. 

DVOOT OUMUNTY 
son. MtaMppq: U2d _ 

(US unless tossed): STO F Fwk GB, M.8. 
68. 272 T Uxmatot 68, 08, 68, e® F 
Lan^tsm 67. 67, 70, 68; P OnyWS 06. 60, 
72 68 273 P H Hogan III 78. 86.66, 06; J 
UagtnOes 7tt 71. 66. 66. 27* K Tripltoi 68. 
72 6& 6& J Kelly 78 66. 7a 66: C Smith 66. 
68 71. 68: A Doyfa 67. 69. 69. 69. 278 B 
Bates 69. 70. 7a 60: J DeMng 87. 73, 09, 
66: G Wait* (NZ) 68, 70, 67, TO. 279 H 
Sutton 69, 71, B0. 70; T Coni ay 69. a. 67. 
M; D TcwnilO0.ee. 72. 72; MBneky 68.68. 
a. 74. 

(New Bo 

cfieile. New YoflQ: 

(US unless stated): 288 A 
(Owe] 07. 68, 65. B7. 273 J PtteXk 7a 67. 

7a m. 278 m emit n. «. es. 71. 27s e 
tana 72 «7. 70.67. 

Tennis 

JKTV MERCEDES Caw iSussanr. IM 

MB* H era (Owl t* m nn- 

stroem (Swo) 8-3. 6-0; J K i i ten s nrail 
(0w) M M KcMmatHi (Owl 3-6. B-2 8-9; D 
Hrbaty f&ovsfc) M M Norman (Swo) 6-2 
6-2 P Weenie (8p|Nll Men aaehlnL hail 
(III 8-7. 7-i 4-0 rat 

MVn Cuh DoMrira tram onm 
Owai Qu edMela r ei Bahamas lead MbMcd 
3-1. auiv TWoa Mn i H i IiI i im Uruguay 
load Peru 3-0 Bie l ■ IM i iiu Vana2u- 


Tour de France 



Demob happy . . . Cipolfini, winner of two stages last week, on the road to the Pyrenees and home .laurbjtrebours 

Last fling for flat-earthers 


WiHiam Fotheringham reports from Pau 
where an unsung Dutchman trad his day and 
the flamboyant Mario Cipdlini had enough 


S INCE Saturday's 

time-trial, the Tour 
has gone tactical. 
None of the potential 
winners — reduced by three 
after the Fesdna drug scandal 
robbed foe race of Richard 
Virenque and the Swiss pair 
Alex Zfllle and Laurent D li- 
fe ux — has wanted to commit 
troops to controlling the race, 
which has allowed the lesser 
lights to make hay- Yesterday 
the fina l fltog of the flat-earth 
men before the Pyrenees 
went, appropriately, to a 
Dutchman. Leon Van Bon. 

Even Van Bon and his fel- 
low spear-carriers felt they 
had to play a cycling version 
of poker. Having spent more 
than 100 miles outspeedlng 
foe peioton, the Dutchman 
and his surviving compan- 
ions, the Italian Massimiliano 
Lpfli and foe Ger man Jens 
Voigt decided to stage a go- 
slow in foe final two miles. 

LeUi. as a team-mate of the 
race leader Laurent Desbiens. 
had been ordered not to con- 
tribute to the pacemaking 
throughout the stage. Voigt 
and Van Bon were clearly 


toe tad HUM 2-1. Pfcw-i 
CuM toad Quetemale 3-« 


worried that having saved 
his strength, he would simply 
ride away if the sprint were 
more than a brief effort in the 
final metres. 

• With the pack bearing 
down on the trio like foe As- 
syrian on the fold, and file 
Frenchman Christophe Agno- 
lutto, who had disappeared 
from the reckoning on the 
final hfii , making a desperate 
comeback, their back-sliding 
looked like madness induced 
by foe 40C heat But it was 
madness justified when Van 
Bon provided his Rabobank 



team with the stage win 
which eluded them test year. 

There will be no such nu- 
ances today when foe race 
tackles the classic Pyrenean 
route from Pau to Luchon, 122 
miles over the Aubisque, 
Tounnalet, Asp In. and Peyre- 
sourde passes, this Is one of 
the great set pieces of the 
Tour, the route taken in 1910 
when the race entered the 
mountains for the first time. 

That year’s winner Octave 
Lapize spat the word “assas- 
sin" at the race organiser as 
be pushed his bike up the 
muddy, tree-rooted goat track. 
If the last couple erf days are 
anything to go by, similar in- 
sults will be directed at the 
current organiser. Jean-Marie 
Leblanc — but from the fans, 
who are still upset by the ex- 


PoyroeounJe 


pulsion of Virenque, who has 
won two Pyrenean stages in 
foe test four Tours. 

The first mountain of the 
first mountain stage often 
sets foe tone for the rest of the 
Tbur. Any remaining qnesP 
tions about the title-holder 
Jan Ullrich's form should be 
answered a n d foe extent of 
Marco Pantanl’s motivation 
will become dearer: 

As has been the case in each 
of his four previous Tours, 
Mario Cipdlini did not make 
it to the Pyrenees. This year 
the Lion King has ridden a 
red, white and blue bike bear- 
ing the slogan Vive la France 
and be had declared that this 
time he would make Paris. 
Apparently be felt unwefl- 
• William Fotheringham is as- 
sistant editor cfQxiing Weekly 
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Belarus 3 Morocco 2 


Baseball 


1 1 2 80128 Detroit 3 Boston T: 


Toronto 9 NY Yankees 2 Chicago WS a 
Cleveland 1: Oauand 5 Minnesota Z Seat- 
tle i Kansas Cdy 4; Anaheim 4 Baltimore 
7: Texas 7 Tampa Bay 4. tradate Bara 
1. NY Yankees (WEB, L 34, Pa. 739. Cte); 2 
Boston (5840- .683-14). X Toronto (5050- 
500-22}: 4. Baltimore (46-6K46M3 XT 8 
Trope Bey I964I1-J71-343). GaM 1. 
Cievetana (vo*. L42 pclSbx gboi. s. Min- 
nesota (44-53- 454-105): a Kansas City {«- 
54-.443-111): 4, Chicago WS (43-S6-.439- 
1 sa 6, Detroit (41-54-.432-129Q. Ween I. 
Texas (W54, L44, taS6i. G801; 2 Ana- 
heim [53-44- 548-Xfc 1 Oakland (48^1.474- 
7JSJ; 4. Seattle (4S44..46&-SK). 

NATIONAL LEAQUB Atlanta 11 MllnSU- 
kea 6; Cincinnati 8 Sen Diego 7. Montreal 1 
PWetturuti ft NY Meto 6 Philadelphia 7 
(UftiMk Houston 4 San Francisco 3 (12). 
Florida 6 Chicago Cuba 7 (12): SI Loixa 3 
Las Angelas 4; Arisons 6 Colorado 4. 
Tf m n — Baste t. Atlanta (W65, 133, 
Pcl-603, OB); 2 PtUtadeiphto 
uSt. 3. NY Mats (4845-^16-14X1. 4. Mon- 
treal <3848-402290: 6, Floods (37-60- 
SBl-STtl. Canteate 1. Houston (W58, L3B. 
Pct4«aOKJr. 2 Chicago Cubs (63-M-J46. 
E); a UlhMtAao (4S-«6-. 5094Q; 4, St 
Louis (46-52- 464-13V. 2 ClrdKMB (4643- 
.458-T3X); & PtnsJximh (46-S3-.459-138. 
w wfts i. San Otago (WfR U4. Pa 653. 
060); 2 San Frenctoco (53-46-^41-11); 2 
Um Angelos (49-49-aOO-lG): 4, Color ado 
(4IJ7-41BS3); 6. Art»na (3SB2- JBI-Sffi). 

Chess 

2MTH A wnilAMaOW YOUNG HAS- 
T*HB {QedaMKW Ra—rf Orax K Man X. 
M Timor X. Narad Tferaat MaftOMFw- 
gusott i; 4 wgua Q R Bates V. D B«tw 0 a 
Ansefl 1; S wlFUajnsXAHimtlfc N Part 1 D 
MookoHc K S Hasllnger I E Hapo p o n (Isr) 
a I i Marn Ferguson. Bates, Anson (all 
Eng) 2S Perl WllUems, Hunt. Hasllngar 
(all Eng) 2. 

Cricket 

AMI THQWIYi C b — rt e ft Surrey 275-4 
(J A Knott 101. A 0 Patterson 78). Esso 
232 (D G Wilson 71; Shahid 5-33) Surrey 
won tty 43 (Una. Hoar RgM Glamorgan 
229-6 (L O Jones 48no. I J Thomas 49: 


ScmAek) 3-36). Worcestershire Z31-t) IE J 
Wilson 72 D J pipe *Zm Parkin S-63). 
IMbreeetaiaMre ran by one tacf Su e, 
n»iLJBiir Northampton 232-6 (fl A WMto 
57, A J Swann SO. P fl Montgomerie 49). 
Minor Co unt! aa 175-6 (T Fray 60). North- 
ampton won by 57 runs. 

EURONAN CHAMPIONSHIP fTha 
Hague)- England XI 244 (R Hatoall 130, N 
Gayarood 3th C pra n a sn 3-20, Vaster gaard 
3-45). Denmark it 6 (Craztor 3-11). Eng- 
land ran by 13Q runs. 


Cycling 


TOUR DC W1AW O Matt a l aee (Mont- 
suban to Pau: TtOkaisj: i. L ran Bon (Noth) 
Rabobank Sir 71 min iQxec; 2 J Voigt 
(Gar) GAN; 3. M LeU (It) CoMk 4. C 
AgnmuttD (Fr) casino an same time: S. E 
Zabd (Gar) Tetakom at I2sec a R Me- 
Ewen (Aus) Rabobank: 7, T Steals (Bel) 
Mipei; 2 M Traranoal (It) Mstc ni one 
Une: S. F Stoton (FT) GAN; 10. L Mtahael- 
SSn (Den) TVU Ml A Slant 128. M ScUndrt 
(GB) HU 12 Lm—b aranfl Hradl — 
1. L Doabtans (Fr) Candle 4lhr Simln 
iBsec 2 A Tall (It) Mapta at I4cac: 3. J 
Durand (Fr) Castor 43; 4. j Laukxa (Fin) 
LMtt ZMi S. J Ullrich (Gar) Telekom 2X1; 
8, 8 Hamburger (Den) Caalno 438; 7, B 
JuUeh (IK) U5 Postal K 9. L Jaiobsrt (Fr) 
Once 445; 8, V Brtrayr (Ru») US Postal 
5.07: 12 V Gatos-Aeosta (Sp) Banests 
5.11. Atoo: 123. Sdsntttl 1121. 

Goodwill Games 

ATHUnefi Man lOOra 1. A Bcbten 
(Trm) 2aiSsae. 400n biMaet 1. B Bron- 
son (US) 47,15. Sbob 1. J Godina (US) 
71.45m. Dtecmc 1. □ awvcft e n i a (Rua) 
64 ez .ilniuHn 1, B Makarov (Rus) S4.ii. 
Womeet lOOmr 1* M Jones (US) 
TOBQsec. 000m 1. M Mutate (Msz) 
1SB.B3. Atom 5 0 Modem (GB) 20201. 
400m tarjin 1. D Hammings (Jam) 
6422 Atom 5 8 Smith (Its) 5522 
MHitodami 1. S Rogovs 
(Rus) 94782 Me nA 1, Y Bafyokm 
(Rus) 438m. Lang (unp i 1. S Wmiana 
(US) 6J3. 9M 1. I Korzianenko (Rus) 
1855. jUsm 2 J OskBS (GB1 1512 - 
QVMAOnCBi W a rn ra te — ■ urad tiara 
1, 0 Mpcranu (US) 32 fiOSpto. 

Evening Racing 
D ewd q 

8A5 c*» MyttoJ. 1. ALBRKUtTOM, M 
Fenton (10- 1); X, Mi s (Evens Fav); X 
TVy. (7-1). II ran. 2*. 5 (C Thwnton) 


Tote: E1A3K EJ.70. Cl. 10. £212 Dual F: 
£1140. CSP £1982 Trtcasc £1085 74* 

wo i. uonnuan SU»K a McCarthy 
(5-7 Fav): 2, Htoe Cams so Ms (iw); a, 
Ftoe Were Flyer (13-3). 9 ran. 1. hd. (P 
McErrtoe) Tote: C2-SP: Cl/40. W ag £185 
Dual Ft 0785 CSF: £3537. NR: Formida- 
ble Star. 741 (In If 207yrf>lr t, 
HASKHI, D Holland (6-11 Fav): 2, 
T T m tuli.d (16-1); 3, No CB cb ss (S-1). 6 
ran. 9,4. (M Johnston) Tote; £185 £1.4). 
£275 Dual F: £640. CSF: £501. 0470 (71 
1«0|to> 1, SMARTER CHAlfflBV K 

Oertoy (9-4 Fav): 2. prtra Araraed 
(25-1): *, Burn Sc spt kl (9-1). 13 ran. Hd. 
UC. (Mrs L Stubbs] Tola: £780; £1.40. £330, 
&40, Ouei E £4080. CSF: 0387. Tricsat 


Windsor 

mo t fm a> lumA i, namp 
momm , n Collate (8-1): a, ttbarpest 
(7-1), 8, SMUMfalea (TO-IH «. Aral 
«-1 J. 3-1 Fav FortoMabls Flame. 2D ran. 
a ta. (K Cunningham-Brown) Tote: 
£14.10: £275 £200. £255 Dual F: £3505 
C8F: EEL 71. TOc** £56785. 080 [« 
lOydsfrl.NUJADWE, Pat Eddery (8-11 
favfc S, C aite dnuu fZO-lk 3, Chn* 
(*-U- 11 ran. 4, 5 (p Meabani Tow: £1.90; 
S-1®. £480, C1J5 Duo) F: 0205 C8R 
£ 3585. TJTO (1m 67ydaN 1. DNLBMOU8 
MOOmr, Dane O'Neill (SO-1); a, Stgns 
tod Woraraa (20-1); 3, Sto Oentow 
(9-1). M Fav Las Grande 11 ran. Nk, IX 
(P Webber) Tote: £2430: £195 W/40, 
C2W. Du(U F: £21470. 'C8F: £337 AT. Trt- 
Mt £049684 T80 (OQi t, FIRST MU- 
SKAL. D Msmagh p- 1 |; 2, Qrey P|*»- 
rass (7-4 Fav); 3, tooeyte Fw^e 
(10-1). 5 ran 2 hd. (M Brittain) Tats £210; 
Cl 85 Cl .45 Dual F £280. CSF: ffifi*. 
580 Clm 31 7yde> t, OMNKOV, C Rut- 
ter (9-1); 9, fBgb Stot (16-1): 9, FtytoB 
(13-2); 4, SDrartram B-1). 4-1 Fav 


Damaman. 17 ran. 2K. t (H uamsen) 
Tote: CMW £1.80. £7.05 £205 Dual F: 
SB85W. CSF: El (toll. TUbssC £87781. 

Sailing 

■ISTRAL EURO FRAN CHAMPION- 
WNFS (Athens]: Final u eta S N etaedtegm 

■rat IW (otter it races): 1. A Ittoar (ttO 
SSpto: 2 J I Rodrlgueo (For) S3; 3. N Kalds- 
mansktoJGrje* 08. 24. BPrortm 84:35 0 
TkJev.216: 39. G Rogers 308. 


(stlor to races): 1. M Her- 
bert (Fr) tflpw 2 a SensJnt (It) 31: 5 N 
Sandrtnn (Fr) 37. OS, id. c JohnMon iBf. 
21. J dagos IBS: 22 H Cartwright 175 


Fixtures 


{78 0 unlsas stated) 

Football 

W URNP UMt Aldershot v Colchester 
(7/45); Braddey v Aylesbury (7.45); Bray W 
v Swindon; Bramsgrave v WBA (7.4St 
Clyde v DarHngton; Dag & Red v West Hsm; 
Derry CvQr Morton: DuMch v Crawley: 
End ay v Scarboto (T O); Emisr v Pantartos: 
Gtdseley v Rtnhediairc Hayes v Bristol c 
(7 ASk HudderaMd vOhteam (5(8: Ketter- 
Ing v Cambridge (T^Sk KHIrarny C v Chart- 



debate 



into war 
of words 


L ’ AFFAIRE Festina 
rambled on yesterday 
with one Frentfo Tour 
hero, Bernard Hinault, de- 
claring that the banned 
riders basically got what 
they deserved and another. 
Lament Flgnon, d efendin g 
them as pawns in the game . 

For good measure the 
country's sports minister. 
Marl e-George Buffet, 
Mamed rampant commer- 
cialism and said she would 
posh for jail terms of up to. 
14 years, for those who dls- 
bribnle the drugs. 

TUmmit, who became the 
last Fr enchman to win the 
race back in 1985 with his 
nwi Tour triumph, said of 
foe Festina Nine: “Justice 
was- done. They are not 
being used as scapegoats. 
From the moment that 
their team director, doctor 
amt masseur admitted to 
supplying drugs to their 
riders, then there was only 
one step to take.” 

Flgnon, who won in 1983 
and 1984. said: “As usual 
If 8 the riders who have 
been made to pay the heavi- 
est price. You are Innocent 
until proved gaHty 
His sentiments were 
echoed by Buffet, a Commu- 
nist member of the coali- 

tton government, who de- 
clared: "Sports people have 
become instruments of a 
s ystem which has commer- 
cial atwte, Which, bn^a to 
timetables that are over- 
loaded with the obligation 
of results at any price. 

“The biggest hypocrisy 
would be to believe that 
this is only happening in 
cycling in July.” 

- wiinmit now works for 
the company that runs the 
Tour. It would have been 
surprising had he opposed 
the race director Jean- 
Marie Leblanc’s action last 
Friday — after the Festina 
chief Bruno Roussel had 
admitted “deliberate man- 
agement” of doping prod- 
ucts — -but Hinault «l<^» had 
a personal axe to grind in 
the drugs issue. 

“There are -donkeys who 
want to become thorough- 
breds and somehow they 
achieve that by training 
less and racing less before 
the Tour, while I used to 
ride 40,000km (25,000 
miles) a year," he said. 

“One can win the Tour by 
drinking jnst mineral 
water. One can also win fiat 
stages, mountain stages 
and time-trials without 
being doped. Taking drugs 
is up to one’s own 
confidence.” 

Flgnon said of the "ambl- 
tinus” Roussel: "He had his 
methods which stretched 
the boundaries of certain 
laws. But I don’t think he 
was any worse than the 
other team directors.” 

William Fotheringham 
adds from Paw The former 
Belgian national champion 
Alain Vandenbosscbe ad- 
mitted to a Belgian news- 
paper yesterday that he had 
used erythropoietin for a 
year while ridi ng for the 
Dutch team TVM. 

H3s admission followed 
the seteure erf a quantify of 
the banned blood booster 
from a TVM vehicle by 
French 'customs in 'early 
March, a case that was not 
followed up. ITie team’s 
manager Cees Prlem s aid 
that Vandehbossche must 
have acted on bis own ini- 
tiative and that any eryth- 
ropoietin found must have 
been planted. 


bm; Ktoptontan v Myeombe pASy. Pfym 

ogh v 8u«to»tond (7riU: Porte&raT 
OPR: Stlgo fl v Mansaetd; Stranraer < 
Quaon at Sth; Wtorerater * N Forest 

Cricket 

^ — — - 

Engtend”; 

XI WUft MSrt g uu , (W«» 
„ ----- Yorkshire. Cm 

teurgg»> :&ay v Surrey. 

iiwrii** vtseMucsKsfenxi nimuro • 

Wotol UnnMm Durham v Dovbys. 
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Team talk 

The independent news and reports sen/ 
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Golf 


David Davies assesses the hype and hopes surrounding Britain’s answer to Tiger Woods - and his earning power as a new pro 

Rose takes first step to riches 


A T first til e com- 
parison sounds^ Ear- 
fetched. Sir Michael 
BonalLack* secretary 
of the Royal & An- 
cient. yesterday compared 
Justin Rose to the American 
superstar Tiger Woods. 

Given that Woods, when be 
turned professional, did so for 
a total or $40 million 
<£24.5 million), and that 
within a few months he had 
won Eve events on the US 
Tour, and that within a year 
he had won the US Masters, a 
comparison seems preposter- 
ous. Rose had a sensational 
Open Championship at Royal 
Birkdale last week but he was 
joint fourth, not first 
But Sir Michael justified 
his remarks by pointing out 
that both had been “boy won- 
ders” and that, whereas 
Woods was now 22, Rose was 
still only 17. “The potential 
for both men ," he added, 
“seems to be unlimited. 

“No one of Rose's age. lias 
ever been that good in an 
Open. And remember, we've 
known about him for a long 
time: he won an Open quali- 
fier at Scotscraig when he 
was only 14.” 

Rose is also now a profes- 
sional, declaring himself so in 
his press conference immedi- 
ately alter the Open. Asked if 
he was going to play in the 
Dutch Open this week he said 
"Yes." When also asked if 
that would be as a profes- 



Rlsingfast . . . Rose has 
‘unlimited potential’ 


Boxing 


sional or amateur, he said 
"Professional” and answered 
the follow-up question of 
when with the words "Today, 
this moment". He added: “It* s 
something that’s been weigh- 
ing on my mind. I was going 
to use tfai<t week as a guide 
and the way it’s gone I would 
be silly not to." 

He would indeed. It is diffi- 
cult to remember when an 
amateur last made thfe sort of 
impact on the game, for Rose 
was Joint leader of the Open 
during the third round, and to 
survive the pressures of the 
final round, to finish joint 
fourth behind the winner 
Mark O’Meara, the runner-up 
Brian Watts and Woods him- 
self is immensely impressive. 

What was more impressive 
though, was the manner in 
which he did it Despite the 
fact that tViig was his first 
Open, and despite his years, 
he never stopped smiling 
even when In trouble. Sir 
Michael, in recognising that, 
said: “He seems to have 
wonderful attitude. He ap- 
pears to be able to switch off 
between shots and that’s a 
tremendous advantage. When 
rounds take as long as they 
do, it helps if you can relax a 
little along the way. 

“Some professionals,” 
added Sir Michael without 
naming Colin Montgomerie, 
seem to need to behave like 
the Sphinx during their 
round and the slightest little 
thing puts them off. If I bad 
any advice for Justin it would 
be to retain the demeanour he 
showed us an this week.” 

Rose win get nothing like 
the money showered upon 
Woods when he turned pro- 
fessional There are several 
reasons for this , notably that 
Woods had a crescendo of a 
career as an amateur, win- 
ning the US Boys’ title three 
times and then the US Ama- 
teur three times, the latter a 
feat not even Bobby Jones 
could manag e. 

Woods is also, of course, an 
African-American, or Cablin- 
asian as he likes to describe 
himself, m eaning a Cataca- 
sian-Black-indian- Asian. His 
appeal is to all sections of the 
golfing public as well as large 
numbers of the non-golfing 
public willing to buy the 
products he endorses. 

Rose, on the other hand, 
epitomises Wasp, White 
AngtoSaxan Protestant .and 
as such his selling power la 
lessened. But such is the de- 
mand for super s ta rs in this 
day and age that it is entirely 
probable that someone will 
take a chance on him actually 
becoming the next Nick Faldo 
and pay large lumps of money 
to be in on the ground floor. 

And a chance it Is. Rose was 
in the middle of a fairly mod- 
est season in the amateur 
Tanks, losing In the first 
round of the event he had set 
his heart on, the Amateur 
Championship, and not demi- 


The glass is full . . . the game is optimistic about Justin Rose’s confidence and prospects PHoroGfW^mAWCEScocaiM 


nafing other events in the 
way that Faldo, and Sir 
■Michael himself, used to do. 
To talk of mega-contracts is 
clearly premature: Rose Is 
only 17 years 11 months old. 

Nevertheless he is tall, and 
will therefore make a good 
clothes-horse, dark and hand- 
some and will therefore look 
good in all the corporate situ- 

ations in which he will find 
himself. Furthermore there Is 


the ahiding matter of his tal- 
ent, and the way he coped 
with some of the difficult situ- 
ations in which be found him- 
self during Birkdale ’98 has 
led good judges to believe in 

hjm. 

“Lee Westwood is probably 
the heir apparent to Faldo,” 
said Sir Michael, “but he is 
almost an old man compared 
to Justin. There were three 
generations of English talent 


represented in the Open this 
year in Faldo, Westood and 
Rose. There were also 15- 
20,000 youngsters, under 16. 
whom we let in free and who 
will have seen what Justin 
achieved and will go back 
home and get the clubs out 
Maybe we’ll find another 
Rose quite quickly.” 

The Royal & Ancient, which 
repeatedly processes to be on 
the lookout for more Open ven- 


Neary spearheads new I TV coverage 


John Bawling 


[DLLIONS of armchair 
fans denied worth- 
1 while terrestrial tele- 
vision coverage for more than 
two years will be delighted by 
the return of the sport to the 
ITV network tonight when 
the Liverpudlian Shea Neary 
fights in Widnes. 

The fact that he is -defend- 
ing his World Boxing Union 
title, which many would sug- 
gest is worth less than a row 
of beans, is irrelevant. He is 
the best light-welterweight in 
the country and faces a wor- 
thy opponent in the lanky 
South African southpaw. Naas 
Scbeepers. 

If the bard-hitting, unde- 


feated Neary delivers the an- 
ticipated eye-catching victory 
he will deposit a sizeable wad 
In his hank account and will 
have done the sport a colossal 
favour. 

Claude Abrams, editor eff 
Boxing News, says he has had 
hundreds of letters over the 
past two years imploring ITV 
and BBC to deliver the sport 
to a nationwide audience. 

"The decision to put the 
sport back on ITV, for the 
whole country, is a lifeline,” 
Abrams argues. “Without ter- 
restrial television I fear very 
much that boxing would even- 
tually become a minority 
sport It has been proved that 
Sky are unable to create 
superstars.” 

Michael Watson's brain in- 


jury in Us fight against Chris 
Eubank in September 1991 
shook ITVs commitment to 
the sport and the similar in- 
jury inflicted on Gerald Mc- 
Clellan by Nigel Bezrn in Feb- 
ruary 1995 in front of a live 
TV audience of more than 
13 million increased the pro- 
gramme-makers' fears. 

Although BBC Radio contin- 
ues to recognise the impor- 
tance of bearing at the core of 
its live sports coverage, with a 
tradition dating bade six de- 
cades, BBC TV was forced to 
step aside by economic reality. 

‘It is fair to say there came 
a point where coverage of 
boxing became prohibitively 
expensive to BBC TV,” says 
the head of sport. Bob Shen- 
nan. “But we would never 


K v Rugby Union 

Baister blocks Welsh dubs 


lanMaHn 


B rian BAISTER yester- 
day made his first move 
as the English game’s 

new leading administrator. 
Baister, who on Sunday de- 
feated Cliff Brittle for the 
chairmanship of the Rugby 
Fbotbail Union's management 
hoard, has put a Mock on the 
unofficial participation of the 
Welsh clubs Swansea and 
Cardiff in England’s 
premiership. 

Baister was reacting to 
speculation that the two top 
Welsh dubs could organise 
friendlies against the 14 Pre- 
miership One sides on a 
home-and-away basts, which 
would inevitably lead to 
league tables being published. 

“We expect to see a fixture 
list for an Premiership games 
available for approval fills 
week and anticipate that this 
will be in line with the struc- 
tured season agreed between 


the dubs and the RFU," be 
said. 

-The new chairman, mean- 
while, pledged his support for 
the national coach Clive 
Woodward despite this 
summer’s disastrous England 
tour of the southern hemi- 
sphere and despite the feet 
that Woodward had allied 
himself to Brittle. There had 
been suggestions in the build- 
up to Sunday’s RFU annual 
general meeting that Wood- 
ward’s job might be jeopar- 
dised if Brittle lost 

Woodward has returned 
home with bis understrength 
team savaged by four Test de- 
feats by Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa. The 
results, which included a re- 
cord 76-0 trouncing by the 
Wallabies, have embarrassed 
Twickenham, and Woodward 
was scathing about the 
organisation of the tour . 

But the pair will meet this 
week and Baister acknowl- 
edged Woodward's key role in 

1 


t ■ 


the next 15 months until the 
World Cup. He said: “I have 
only admiration for the way 
Clive wants England to play 
an exciting style of rugby. 

Clive is the coach for the 
foture and has a great deal to 
offer England.” 

Baister also said he would 
welcome back Fran Cotton, 
who resigned as vice-chair- 
man of the board when Brittle 
was sidelined in April 

“Fran has given a great 
deal to English rugby and it 
would be a waste if he did not 
continue to throw in his lot 
with the English game,” Bais- 
ter said. “And I don't want to 
bear the last of Cl iff, z hope 
we can get together, even 
though he has now no formal 
position.™ 

• Worcester, newly pro- 
moted to Premiership Two, 
have signed the Swiss inter- 
national wing Lee Feurer 
from Harrogate. The 27-year- 
old Feurer has also repre- 
sented South African schools. 


draw a complete line- IT the 
finances were viable it would 
be part of our public service 
remit to show it.” 

AH of which makes Brian 
Berwick's decision, as head of 
ITV Sport, to invest in Neary 
all the more laudable. His ft 
n anHfll commitment has not 
been disclosed but it is safe to 
assume it is a tiny fraction of 
what Sky invests, principally 
in the promotions of Frank 
Warren. 

Barwick freely admits that 
Neary-Scheepers is a toe-in- 
the-water exercise and a 
union of scousers. Barwick. a 
Liverpudlian, goes back a 
long way with tonight's pro- 
moter John Hyland. 

Powerful ' programme- 
schedulers win be waiting to 


Basketball 


bury the two men’s ambitions 
if the promotion is a flop or if 
the audience is poor. But the 
familiar voice of the 72-year 


old Reg Gutter! dge will be 
heard once more, now in har- 
ness with Steve Collins, the 
articulate former World Box- 
ing Organisation super-mid- 
dleweight champion. 

Hyland said last night: 
“This is all a breath of fresh 
air to boring. Young kids will 
be watching and the old folks 
who cant afford a Sky dish. 1 
know our promotion team is 
under trial, but we can 
deliver." 

Hyland deserves any suc- 
cess that comes his way, and 
the 30-year-old Neary, his big 
draw-card, should win inside 
eight rounds. 


Tributes after courtside 
death of ‘fit’ England cap 


RobDugdale 


m BENEFIT game is being 
#%plaraied for Adrian Cum- 
mings, the 29-year-oJd former 
England international who 
died of suspected heart fail- 
ure after a practice game on 
Friday night 

Cummings asked to take a 
rest from the game and then 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 
He was briefly revived in the 
ambulance on the way to hos- 
pital but was pronounced 
dead shortly after arrival 

There will be an autopsy 
but Cummings had been suf- 
fering from black-outs, the 
latest two weeks before his 
flgflth- He was clear ed to 
resume playing after an ex- 
amination by his OP. 

The benefit is expected to be 
at Crystal Palace on Saturday 
week, with proceeds going to 
file family and girtfrignri, who 

is three months pregnant. 

Cummings, an athletic small 


forward, was bran in Hackney 
and played 285 league games 
for Crystal Palace, Kingston, 
Guildford, London Leopards 
and Thames Valley, averaging 
7J. points a game. 

In 1991 he returned from 
the University of Tennessee 
Martin in the United States 
and was picked up by Kings- 
ton. “For pure physical ath- 
letic ability I don’t think 
there’s been anyone like him 
in this country,” said his 
coach there, Kevin CacDe. 

Two years later he won the 
first of his eight England caps 
and last season he moved to 
Thames Valley and joined the 
starting line-up midway 
through the campaign. 

"He led by example and 
never complained.” said bis 
captain, Tony Holley. “He al- 
ways went with the flow and 
did his job. He would have 
been the lest player in Eng- 
land you would expect to have 
a heart attack. When it came 
to fitness, A C was No. 1.” 


ues, has reluctantly ruled out 
Royal Portrush in Northern 
Ireland. The Open dates al- 
ways dash with the July 12 
holiday season and the area is 
booked out for years ahead. 
But the R&A intends to take a 
look at Saunton, in Devon, 
which undoubtedly has a good 
enough course but may not 
possess the infrastructure to 
host an event of the size the 
Open has become. 


Sport in brief 


Boxing 

The unbeaten Coventry feath- 
erweight Richard Evatt was 
forced to pull out of last 
night's British title elimina- 


tor against Leicester's Kelton 
McKenzie at the Aston VUla 
Leisure Centre after he failed 
a routine brain scan. His 
manager Barry Hearn is plan- 
ning to lodge an appeal with 
the British Boxing Board of 
Control The 24-year-old Evatt 
is unbeaten in 13 fights, ll 
inside the distance. 

Ice Hockey 

The Superleague yesterday 
unveiled its first major spon- 
sor in the run-up to its third 
season, writes Vic Botch&lder. 
The sponsorship by Sebonda, 
one of Britain's top watch 
brands, is said to be worth 
more than £1 million and will 
initially run for three years. 
It includes the end-cf-season 
play-offs. Meanwhile, Not- 
tingham Panthers have 
signed the Canadian defence- 
man Roy Mitchell, who 
played for their Superleague 

rivals Newcastle last season. 

Basketball 

Worthing Bears have signed 
James Doyle, a 6ft lOin Amer- 
ican centre, and gammy 
Salter, an EngHchman who 
plays at point or shooting 
guard. They are recruits from 
trials held by Worthing’s 
joint owner Bob Wood in Salt 
Lake City. 

Badminton 

Eng land’s coach Asger Mad- 
sen will stand down after Sep- 
tember’s Commonwealth 
Games to take a post with the 
German Badminton Federa- 
tion. Madsen has transformed 
the training structure of Eng- 
land’s elite squad but there 
have been differences of opin- 
ion between players and 
coaches. 

Athletics 

The swimmer Nicola Jackson 
has won Britain's only gold 
medals at the World Youth 
Games in Moscow. Jackson, 
from North Yorkshire, won 
the 100 and 200 metres free- 
style. Southend's Nathalie 
Brown finished second in the 
800m individual medley. 
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Rugby League 


‘Unqualified’ 
Schofield loses 
coach’s job 


Andy Wilson on 

how the Giants were 
not too big to admit 
a basic oversight 

G arry sghofield is 

no longer the coach of 
Huddersfield. The dub 
say they have just discovered 
that he does not possess the 
necessary coaching qualifica- 
tions. This highly nnnmBi de- 
velopment came with a furi- 
ous denial of reports that 
Schofield had been sacked. 

Les Coulter, the Hudders- 
field. cMrf executive, issued 
his second statement of the 
day, which insisted: “Garry 
has not been sacked. He is 
still an important full-time 
member of the club. If he was 
properly qualified he would 
stiD be the head coach. 

“Super League rules are 
clear. Coaches must have a 
level ID in mashing, and 
Garry does not have it He has 
assured us that he will give us 
110 per cent He Intends to get 
his coaching qualifications as 
soon as possible.” 

It has taken Huddersfield 
eight months to spot the gap 
in Schofield's CV, having ap- 
pointed him last November 
when they were promoted 
from the First Division to the 
Super League. Whether they 
would have acted the same 
had Schofield steered the 
team to more than two wins 
from 12 matches this season 
is a moot point 
It was the former Great 
Britain captain's first coach- 
ing job. He tried to rectify his 
lack of experience in a two- 
week crash course with the 
Brisbane Broncos, but the 
Huddersfield directors have 
learned to their cost that out- 
standing players do not auto- 
matically make outstanding 
coaches. 

Twice be has felt forced to 
pull on the boots, having indi- 
cated at the start of the season 
that he did not want to play, 
and he has become involved 
In a fight each time. However, 
his cause was not helped by 
the fact that Huddersfield 
were accepted to the Super 
League only on the basis that 
they retained a First Division 
share of the game's Sky 
money: about £450.000 a year 
compared with £900,000 for 
the other II Super League 
dubs. 


Athletics 


Phil Veivers, the Austra- 
lian player who has been act- 
ing as Schofield's assistant 
coach and hay his level ID 
coaching badge, conducted a 
training session yesterday, 
with Schofield returning to 
the ranks. 

Huddersfield hope to have 
a new man in place — having 
checked, presumably, that he 
is qualified — before Friday 
night's fixture against Hull in 
Gateshead, when Schofield is 
expected to be a substitute. 

The Great Britain coach 
Andy Goodway is the leading 
candid a te to replace his for- 
mer international team-mate. 
His three-year contract with 
the Rugby Football League as 
national coach would not pre- 
clude him taking a dub job, 
but he is currently assistant 
to John Monie at Wigan. Tm 
happy at Wigan, 1 ' he said yes- 
terday, “but I would have to 
listen to anything Hudders- 
field had to say." 

After numerous frustra- 
tions trying to keep the cash- 
strapped Oldham Bears in the 
Super League, Goodway 
would need convincing that 
Huddersfield's directors 
would provide money for new 
players. The signs are that 
their millionaire chairman 
Ken Davy is ready to give that 
guarantee as the Giants are 
expected to receive an equal 
share of the new Sky TV deal 
next season. 

• Whitehaven’s New Zealand 
coach Stan Martin has 
resigned after three years at 
the First Division dub. 



Schofield . . . toot sacked’ 


Clubs go to polls 
on Moorcroft plan 


Duncan Madcap 


D avid moorcroft 

has put his reputation 
on the line by finalis- 
ing a plan for the reorgani- 
sation of British athletics 
and by issuing a warning 
that he will walk away un- 
less be receives the backing 
of the dubs. 

He announced his initia- 
tive as chief executive of 
UK Athletics 98 in Gates- 
head yesterday after striv- 
ing to find an acceptable 
formula since the British 
Athletic Federation became 
insolvent in October. 

“It’s not a fait' accompli, 
but the reality is that I have 
nothing better to come up 
with,” he said. “If the dubs 
do not vote yes, then I shall 
stand aside and let someone 
else have a go.” 

Britain’s 1,700 clubs will 
be sent details of the pro- 
posed s t r uc t ure for the new 
body early next month and 
have until September 30 to 
register their votes. 


Tennis 


If the dubs accept the 
proposals, agreed by a 
steering committee headed 
by Moorcroft, it is hoped to 
have Athletics UK up and 
running by January 1. 

The new body would be 
more streamlined than its 
predecessor. Policy and 
: support teams are envis- 
aged as having no more 
than 10 members. Instead 
of 'sometimes twice that 
number under the former 
governing body, which 
called in the administra- 
tors . with debts of nearly 
£2 million. The BAF Coun- 
cil itself had 64 members. 

‘7 would hope at least 30 
p ear cent of clubs will make 
the effort to decide the 
future,’’ said Moorcroft. 
who has consulted widely 
in Che past six months at 
workshops and seminars. 

“It will be a hard chal- 
lenge getting a- lot of clubs 
to vote and 1 expect there 
will be apathy from the 
smaller ones. But I am con- 
fident there win be an over- 
whelming yes vote.” 


Computer takes Henman to 
verge of top ten at last 


T IM HENMAN’S highest 
ranking of his career was 
announced by the Association 
of Tennis Professionals yes- 
terday. up one place to No- 11. 

His rise was due to the fact 
that Felix Mantilla lost 65 
points last week, allowing the 
British No. 2 to move above 
the Spaniard. 

Greg Rusedski, who injured 
his ankle at the Stella Artois 
tournament at Queen's Club 
last month, remains at No. 6. 

Chris Wilkinson won the 
LTA Manchester Challenger 
title for the second time In 
four years yesterday. 1116 
Southampton player, who at 
Wimbledon last month beat 
the Olympic champion Marc 
Rosset, needed just over an 
hour to beat Stefeno Pescoso- 
lido, of Italy, 6-3, 6-4 for 80 
ranking points and £4£00. 

Mantilla and Albert Costa, 
two erf the world’s leading 
day-court players, wffl. play 
in the Samsung Open in 
Bournemouth in September. 


The Spaniards are both for- 
mer winners of the title and 
have formidable day-court re- 
cords. Costa has won seven 
ATP Tour titles on clay. Man- 
tilla six, and only last month 
Mantilla reached his first 
Grand Siam semi-final at die 
French Open. 

Steffi Graf showed flashes 
of brilliance to win her sixth 
A&P 'Classic in Mahwah in 
New Jersey on Sunday, de- 
feating South Africa's 
Amanda Coetzar 6-3, 6-8. 

Though the A&P Classic is 
only an exhibition event, this 
was a significant step in 
Grafs comeback after sur- 
gery on her right knee over a 
year ago. 

In preparation for the US 
Opep, which begins on 
August 31, Graf intend* to 
play matches in San Fran- 
cisco. San Diego and Mon- 
treal How ev e r, the former 
No. 1 will miss Germany's 
Fed Cup match against Rus- 
sia not week. 


m r 
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May makes hay as Derbyshire draw, page 1 3 

Cipollini bows out of the Tour, page 14 

Arsenal book their Wembley tickets, page 14 

Schofield loses his coaching job, page 1 5 
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Athletics phenomenon lives up to the hype 


Jones 

reaches 

cloud 

nine 


T HE woman expected to 
dominate the 2000 
Olympics justified her 
manH» the outstanding 
track-and-field athlete of 
her generation on the open- 
ing day of the Goodwill 
Games in New York. 

Marion Jones, the 22- 
year-old American who 
hopes to win five golds in 
Sydney, eased to her wfaitt 
consecutive victory of the 
year, winning the 100 
metres in lOJJOsec. 

The world 100m cham- 
pion overcame a false start 
to win by three metres and 
0.19 from the world silver 

msHaltist Tlunnia Plnfnsp- 

vich of Ukraine. The Amer- 
ican Mger Miller was third 
and Jamaica's Meriene Ot- 
tey fourth. 

“It wasn't a that Hmo but 
I'm happy for the victory,** 
said Jones, who raced into a 
headwind. “X hope I can run 
faster than my personal 
best of 10.71 this year.” 



Gold rash ... Marion Jones celebrates winning the 100 metres as Zhanna Pintnsevlcfa, right, and Meriene Ottey trail In her wake 
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FA accused of Wembley ‘hijack’ 


John Duncan reveals how Britain’s new national stadium 
could be bought for just £1 and an interest-free Lottery loan 


T HE Football Associa- 
tion Is on the verge of 
a m nlttmUl to n-po und 
“hijack” of National 
Lottery funds to build the new 
national stadium, according 
to the local Wembley MP. 

Documents seen by the 
Guardian support the view of 
Barry Gardiner, MP for Brent 
North, that the stadium at 
Wembley will ultimately be- 
come FA property rather than 


belong to the nation despite 
£120 min inn of public money 
going towards the £320 mil- 
lion building costs. 

“The FA have bracked the 
National Stadium project,” 
said Gardiner. “They have hi- 
jacked it from the British 
public who think that when 
they buy their Lottery ticket 
they are at least helping the 
nation to buy a national sta- 
dium that will belong to the 


people of this country in per- 
petuity. But It wont” 

That view is backed by a 
secret Grant Agreement Status 
Report, which details the state 
of negotiations between foe FA 
and the Sports Council and in- 
dicates that foe parties are 
agreed that the grant must be 
repaid in the event of a breach 
of grant conditions, and that in 
the event of such a breach the 
FA has the right to buy foe 


freehold of the stadium for just 
£L This could happen at any 
time during the next 125 years. 

The FA would have to repay 

the £120 million Lottery 
money which the Sports Coun- 
cil is putting into the project 
but incredibly, as things 
stand, it would be charged no 
i n ter est on this s um — “no 
indexation, no interest”, ac- 
cording to the Grant Agree- 
ment Status Report 

That means foe FA has effec- 
tively negotiated an interest- 
free loan from Lottery funds to 
build a stadium which it, 
rather than a publicly account- 



able body , will run. The project 
was intended to avoid such an 
eventuality. 

‘The British public will he 
flirious to find out that they 
are not gating a national sta- 
dium at all,” said Gardiner, 
“that what they are doing is 
helping the FA to ftmd build- 
ing a s tadium for themselves 
with an interest-free loan. The 
whole point of a national sta- 
dium. is p ublic accountability, 
public controls, not a stadium 
controlled tv an unaccount- 
able body. 

“We’ve already had that 
with Wembley pic and look 
what a mess the place got into. 
The public deserve a national 
st ad i um which sets prices and 
access in foe public interest, 
not in the interest of filling foe 
coffers of foe FA.” 

Gardiner’s fears are shared 
by the body charged with safe- 
guarding the public interest in 
the stadium, the English 
National Stadium Trust The 
Guardian has learned that, in 
a letter to the Sports Council, a 
majority or trustees threatened 
to resign two weeks ago if tbeir 
concerns over foe FA’S actions 
were not met 

However. Bob Stubbs, chief 
executive of foe ENST and 
soon to became the chief exec- 
utive of Devco, the wholly 
owned FA subsidiary which 
win develop foe stadium, de- 
fended the FA yesterday. 


Tf foe FA are putting down 
gaoo millio n risk money they 
have to protect their position,” 
said Stubbs. They have to say, 
■Look, we don’t know what’s 
going to happen but because 
we’re exposed to the risk we 
need a certain degree of free- 
dom.’ The country can't have it 
both ways; it wants foe FA to 
put up its money but th^n 
won’t allow them to take a po- 
sition which Is commercially 
based. 

“Once the thing is built it 
will have the ability to stage 
foe athletics element of the 
Olympics, and there will he 20- 
year contracts with rugby 
league, athletics and football 
«nd various other obligations. 
I don’t understand how they 
could possibly operate foe sta- 
dium in a way which wasn't in 
the public i n terest.” 

The English Sports Council's 
chief executive Derek Casey 
also defended the deal “The 
ESC grant and conditions, 
direct, and in dire ct, w in be 
geared towards ensuring that 
the puUte’s interest ' In the 
national stadium is safe- 
guarded,” he said. 

“The JSSC has the option to 
ask for enhanced repaymsit, 
but also has the ability to in- 
sist on fulfilment of their origi- 
nal co ntr act, even an repay- 
ment. so guaranteeing use of 
the national stadium for the 
three sports for 20 years.” 


Gangly youth 



King’s jet set 



Laura Thompson 


T HE King George Viand 
Queen Elizabeth Dia- 
mond Stakes, which 
will be run at Ascot on 
Saturday, is nq ac 

racing gets. It is our Prixde 
I’Arc de Tdomphe. the chance 
for horses ofall ages to meet 

nppr flip hiIImw A n- 

half itjutencp wtrTfh «inw> rtg 

inception in 1961 has been as 
reliably stellar as a Hollywood 
premiere. 

Most of foe greats have 
turned up for it arid most have 
won. it Nijinsky, Mill ReeL 
S ng yii f r Gerard, Gr Tirtr *y . 
The Minstrel, Troy, Shsrgar, 
Dancing Brave, Nashwan, 

fi anwr qm fl anil T jmrrrtar m 

They have an come out in 
their gorgeous summer coats, 
looking as good as anything on 
earth can look, seeking also to 
confirm foe superiority that 
already gleams in their eyes. 

Indeed, moments in racing 
do not come much better than 
the paddock before the King 
George. You think all 
thoroughbreds are beautiful 
until you see these horses; 
they seem to cover the ground 
in a different, almost effortless 
manner, creating a sense of 
awe with each extravagant 
and elastic stride. 

As surely as great actors 
when they walk out on stage 
they bring with them an 
atmosphere to which no one 
could foil to respond. If Derby 
horses enter the paddock 
shimmering with potential, 

these horses emerge with 
existing reputations and 
achievements, real pasts. You 
just know foal they recognise 
that they are the business. 

This year, for example, foe 
race has attracted the Epsom 
Derby winner, High-Rise; the 
Eclipse winner, Daylami; the 
Coronation Cup winner and 
1997 St Leger winner, Silver 
Patriarch; the Jockey Club 
Stakes winner and 1997 Derby 
third, Romanov; and last 
year’s King George winner, 
Swain. A fair old field, as even 
the “Ousomles King Georges 
d'antan ?” brigade will agree. 
And so who, among this elite 
band, is considered foe likely 
winner? 

Well, wouldn’t you know, 
none of them. Currently the 
9-4 favourite is a three-year- 
old named Royal Anthem, who 
is running in only his fourth 
race. Unbeaten, unraced as a 
two-year -old, unknown 


beyond the world of foe 
Newmarket cognoscenti, be 
came to prominence no more 
than a month ago in the Group 
Two King Edward vn Stakes 
at Royal Ascot 

This, it has to be said, was as 
sweet a victory as you will see, 
but there were no horses like 
Swain or Daylami in that race. 
And, in the paddock 
beforehand, what a big baby 
Royal Anthem still looked: a 
beauty, of course, whose 
proportions held the promise 
of greatness, but whose gangly 
legs and hanging head caught 
at the heart that day. Yet he 
caught, too, the imagination 
of a racing public which, for 
an its strenuously avowed 
cynicism, is in fact quite 
incurably romantic. 

But just look at this King 
George. Here you have, at last, 
four of the finest horses In 
Europe: proven contenders at 
the highest level, the winners 
of seven Group One races 
between them. These are 
horses who have been 
followed through a series of 
triumphs, near-misses, 
perhaps a few disappoint- 
ments, but never, ever any 
disasters. 

And yet how does the racing 
public react? It turns its hack 
on all that splendour and 
experience, and Insists it 
wants to marry a virgin 
instead. 

This belief in the unknown, 
immiHpri Royal Anthem — a 
belief which may well be 
vindicated but which on all 
the evidence appears 
somewhat starry-eyed — Is 
fascinating; it says something 
very interesting about what 
the public really wants from 
racing. 

F OR example, on foe 
face of it. High-Rise is 
simply a superior 
version of Royal 
Anthem. He is also an 
unbeaten three-year-old and 
one ofhis victories was in the 
Derby. You might ask how 
much better a record a horse 
could have. Yet his Derby win 
— by a battling short head 
from City Honours, a horse 
considered to be nothing 
remarkable— Is seen, in a 
strange way, to have exposed 
him. Unlike Royal Anthem, he 
is “sullied” by having had to 
show his very best 
And this is the quality 
which all the King George 
horses — except Royal 
Anthem — have in common: 
their limits are apparently 
known. The fact that these 
limits stretch about as far as is 
possible in foe world of racing 
Is not foepoint The racing 
public may deny tt, but what it 
still yearns for in its heart Is 
for ahorse that can transcend 
known parameters and take 
wing, carrying with it foe 
dreams of those watching. 
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For the past fifty years, Leonard Cheshire has enabled thousands 
of disabled people to lead morefulffflng fives. Providing access to 
sports and leisure facSties is just one of the ways in which 
we have achieved this. 

Leonard Cheshae creates opportimi ty 

This is an opport u nity for you to hdpiPtese make a donation today 
and he^> us prove that a dhabiity doesn't have to be a handicap. 


Creutiiig opportunities wfth disabled people — 

Leonar d Cheshire ^ 


I want to enable disable d pe o ple. I enclose a donation offtS/£ 


I want to blow more □ 


Address 


forowteaiddontoowortafonn atiu iiqiB 

0845 606 50 50 

«nraclco<iaRi-cheshm«ig 


Please note dwques payable to LeonanlCheshn Fouabtion and retun thh 
COcyon to: Leonard Qieshre, F reepost SW592S, London SMfff 4YY 

IWilml I If TteOptaa Ihtf i f i. l OEM* 



While most 
people probably 
dismiss the 
idea of open 
m a rri a ge asa 
charter for 
infidelity the 
growing number 
of people in 
Britain who are 
beginning theo* 
marriages 
with mutual 
agreement that 
they will permit 
sexual openness 
argue that it is 
hypocrisy at 
a time when 
infidelity is at 
an all time high. 
Angela Neustatter 
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Guardian Crossword No 21,332 

Set by Hendra 



□□□□□□ □□□□□□ 
_□ B □ □ □ B □ 
unnn □□□□□□anno 
□ n h □ q n n 
□anaaa □□□□□□□□ 
□ □ a □ □ 
□□□□□anna □□□□ 
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□□□- o^acicianciE 
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□ □□□□□□ 
amonnia nannran 


Across 


1 Die in Palladium, having 
walked up and down (5) 

4 Sharing a pose in a style of an 

eariy satrist (8) 

8 Farcy buying with lights 
danckig? (6-S) 

10 Iris thin, afflng, wfth runny 
nose condition (8) 

11 Lowerlhe average h 
Camptown?{6) 

12 Air current that is constant 
bkwto business ( 5.4) 

18 Plant In ground (5) 

17 Topic of those objectively 
taking English (5) 

18 Celebrity h sergeants' mess? 

P > 

19 issue raised by the Guardian 
so me ti mes (6) 

21 tts sufferers have a reduction 
xi shock (8) 


24 It Bmits production of beads 
in pairs, pattern being 
different fM) 

28 Wiki parties of Barfcxig 
people? (8) 

28 Scotch governor foimd xi the 
bar (5) 

Down 


1 Juice is produced here with 
unusual waters In eMr p,7) 

2 Appflcant Frank taking tea- 
. break (9) 

3 Long middle girder? (5) 

4 Letting oneseff down so, can 
be seen on the face (?) 

B Recognise station? (4) 

8 One on top of table Is shaken 
by season on grass (B-3) 

7 Showgirl of 19 (5) 

9 More than vdfing to throw out 
thin suitcase (12) 

13 Promotion and rise (9) 


SOLUTION 21,331 


14 Each of this pair has a second 

helping (S) 

18 Ditch-ineect biting (9) 

20 l^^ ttef8flnfrontof1he 

22 The upper hand on the staff? 
(S) 

2® House common in Kent aea, 
dose to motorway (4) 

Solution tom o rrow 
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